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An EPI>\ Project -- 

This publication results from a project spcinsoied by the 
U.S. Office of EtJucalion, Dcpaiunent of Uealthi EdxKation, and 
Welfare, uider the Education Professions revehpncnt Act. Syracuse 
ifcii\ersity LaboratOiy for the Dewlopment of achers, St^rvisors, 
and Teacher Trainers as Innovators of Language Centered Curriculi 
(Grant No, OBG-0*9*4200^8- 2173- 721) ran fi-om February, 1969, to Jine, 
1970. The final report was filed wdth USOE July 31, 1970. 

The opinions expressed herein do not necessarily reflect the 
position or policy of the U.S. Office of Education, and no official 
endorsement by the U.S. Office of Education should be inferred. 
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PREFACE 



In 1969-70, the staff of the Henan Street School in East 
Syraciise, New York, co-operated vdth persofnnel from the Reading and 
^guage Arts Center of S/racuse Uiiversity on an EPI>\ project to 
intr^uce five prospective elementary teachers and five prospective 
teacher trainers to the experience of initiating and developing a 
language-centered cwriculim. This collection of articles, written 
by the doctoral and master's candidates in the program, represents 
significant aspects of their experience. 

The introductory article by the editor provides an overview 
of the project and the schoo. setting. Ti.e several articles in 
Part One not only suggest the philosophy of language developnent 
that inderlies the project but describe classroom practices and 
ojrricular innovations that eoerged during the year. articles 
in Part Two report research studies developed by the doctoral 
candidates. 



^ Part One begins with an essay by Oiilstine San Jose, who 

IS a ^didate for a Ph.D. degree in English Education, in which 
sw thinly through the uses of language and constructs a framework 
teachers to use in planning and assessing language instruction, 
ras. San Jose is a graduate of London Ihiversity Institute of 
Education and has taught in Biglish schools. At the end of the 
1969-70 scj^l year, she had the opportunity to visit schools in 
Leicestershire and to view developments in primary education there 
against the background of her year in the Heman Street School. 

Jfer obwrvations, reported in the last article in Part One, 'language 
Throughout the Integiated Day/' clarify popular lnpresstons of 
British schools while offering insights to American teachers experimenting 
vath new curricular settings. 



The five master's candidates worked in all the classrooms 
uider the guidance of the ffeman Street teachers and the doctoral 
candidates who «re serving them as consultants. They assisted 
in all ♦he research studies reported in Part Two, and they developed 
many inlrrmal 05q;>eTiinents of their own. Some of their experiences 
are Indirectly reflected In the articles of the doctoral candidates, 
and we have borrowed fr^ their logs to describe activities in writing, 
reading. Chris Paully stayed on at Henan Street 
^ 1970-71 ^ ^ librarfan. Kinanne Nelson, Sandra Sutor, Roberta 
Brow, and April Rowlrj^d took up teaching positions In Ttew York 
State an 1 elsewhere upon coppletion of their raster's degrees. 
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Ted Mork, one of the fiv^e doctoral candidates, was particularly 
interested in the teaching of reading and in the development of 
children's voluntary reading. Ke has contributed two chapters, 
one describing a first grade teacher's efforts to add indi\r dual i ted 
reading to her basal program, the other describing free reading 
periods in the u^^per grades. Mr. Mork cor.tinucs in the progrciiu 
in the current year. 

The third, fointh, and fifth grade teachers at Heman Street 
wanted to break out of the traditional pattern of self-contained, 
graded cl ass rooms. Ihcy sought to do so at least for part of the 
day by teaching mini courses cutting across grade lines and acrosi> 
subject areas. At the end of the year they brought iii a consultant, 

John i)opyera,*to help them evaluate their efforts and decide on 
new directions. Mr. Dopyera has contributed a part of his report 
as "Mini Courses: Evaluation of a Curricular InnovaLion at Heman 

Street School." To add detail and flavor to this evaluative 
report, Chris Paully has recorded her experiences in "A Mini Course 
on Folk Songs," page 72. 

Mrs. San Jose's outstanding contribution to the Heman Street 
project was in creativt* drama and oral language development. Her 
article on pages 31 to 3h gives one exanple of her work as she 
sought to domonstrate in a second grade how social studies, music, 
and art can become vehicles for language de\’elc^mcnt . In the chanter 
titled "Language Face to Face" Mrs. San Jose has drawn together 
excerpts frem papers by the teachers growing out of a workshop 
assignment. Mrs. San Jose is continuing to work with Heman Street 
teachers and this year's master's candidates. 

Part Two presents research studies \jndertaken at Heman 
Street by the doctoral candidates, not only in fulfillment of 
degree requirements, but as part of tloir development as teacher 
trainers. An exarple of this second purpose is the study of spelling 
instruction designed and executed by Neil ^tullcn, a first -year 
doctoral candidate, in cooperation with the second grade teachers 
and the raster's candidates. This cxit-TOle of classroom research 
is on pages 121 to lS6i"’Actioi Research* on Spelling EJethoc^s in 
Grade Tw'o." Mr. NJullen continues in the project in 1970-71. 

Two of the doctoral candidates were in their third >^ar of sitdy 
when the project began and so they were able to conplcte their doctoral 
research in the F^t Syracuse -Minoa Schools. Richard End and 's 
study coqparcs fifth graders' performajiocs in Hstenhig and in 
listening while following a printed text. He varied the rates 
of presentation of the recorded texts to as.^css these effects. 

His study is reported on pages 137 to ISS. Hr. Brular.d is now 
on the staff of the Uniwrsity of Wisconsin in Green Bay. 

Robert ihristina, the second doctoral candidate to c^lete 
his program ^ring the first year of the project, was primarily 
interested in developing readiness for reading airtcng pre-school 
and kindergarten children. His doctoral study emerged from this 



interest. lie tested how well kinderparten children who had not 
been tauglit to read would retain eight sight words when these 
were presented in i/t/a and in traditional orthography. He also 
studied the effects of tracing the v^rds in boch modes of presentation. 
This study iz ^uianarized on pages 109 to 114. Another study 
growing out of hi 3 interests in beginning reading is reported as 
^'Replication Study: Kord Boundaries," on pages 115 to 119. Mere 
he studied first graders at Heman Street to see whether they knew 
where printed words begin and end. 

Dr. Christina is .low on the staff of Oakland University, 
Rochester, Michigan. 

The idea for the Ifcman Street Project originated with William 
D. Sheldon, director of the Reading and Language Arts Center, who 
has served for sevorai years as a consultant to the East Syracuse- 
Minoa School district. Having studied this school closely, conparing 
it with othei's in the district, he recognized it as a common type 
of disadvantaged school and one therefore particularly suited 
to become a laboratory for developing a language-centered curriculum. 

He recognized it, too, as a realistic setting in v.hich to train future 
teachers and trainers of teachers. Initially the project was directed 
by William West, then associate professor of English F^ucatiun at 
Syracuse University, no\v at the Uni\X!rsity of South Florida. Lhxh 
of the later success of the program can be traced to his planning 
and diitjction during the crucial period of getting off the ground. 

He was assisted in this first year by Beulah Kidson, now’ at the 
University of Texas at El Paso, who concentrated her efforts at 
the pre-school, kindergarten, and primary* grades. Fred Tuttle, 
now at State University of New York, Brocken, served the project as 
research assistant. 

Ihc contributions of several consultants cai be acknowledged 
only inadequately in this brief statement; their various influences 
permeate the project. ^\ir thanks therefore to the following corisultants 
Margaret Lay, Syracuse iJhiversity; Priscilla Tyler, University of 
Missouri, Kansas City; Donald Tuttle, Basic Studies Branch of U9DE; 
Ephraim H. Mizruchi, Syracuse Ifniversity; Richard E. Pearson, 

Syracuse Uni^^rsity; Ralph Staiger, International Reading Association; 
Clifford Biish, Newark State College; James Moffett, lVkiv*crsity of 
California at Berkeley; and Helen Kyle, Rhode Island College of 
Education. 

In many ways the most important contributors to this project 
and to this monograph are the teachers, who appear only indirectly 
in these pages and whose namcj do not appear in the table of contents. 
Although VC would have welcorvd their direct statements, they fomd 
themsclv’cs too busy with teaching and with the writing taoks entailed 
in developing curricula aiid matr rials of instruction to write 
reflectively for an audience of inknown teachers, .hat their 
names should appear in this list of acknowled^ents is slight thanks 
for major help: Celine Smith, Mary lx5u Lov*ecchio, pre-school; 

Rhoda Sikes, kindergarten; Kinona Spahr, Arlene Aspcll, Sheila 



Rebadc, first grade; Myledred Boylan, Alice Andrews, Virginia 
Michael, Judith Partial©, second grade; Phillip Bova, Susan Fox, 
third grade; Maureen McMims, Diane Seidenstein, James I-lazza, 
fourth grade; Bettie Raugh, Lavoence Maggi , Gil Sivith, fifth 
grade; Mary Kbzlowsld, reading specialist, Robert Galusba, physical 
education; Til lie Teitelbaiin, art; Kay Allen, music; Virginia 
Kleinhans, library. 

Dorothy Ward, principal of the Heman Street School, pic/ided 
essenti. ^ leadership in every aspect of the program. Gratefol 
thanks are due to per as well as to Carl Hess, su^rintendent 
of schools, and Douglas Zoller, cunriculun co-ordinator cjuring 
the 1969-70 school year, and to the Board of Education, \™se 
comitiTjent to teacher education as well as to the iirprovement of 
educational opportunities for children made possible the Heman 
Street Project. 



Margaret Early 



Syracuse University 
liecesTiber, 1970 
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TCWARDS A LANGUAGE CENTERED CURRiaUM 
by Margaret J. Early 



In the 70 's many elementary schools like the Homan Street 
School in East Syracuse will be moving towards a more open kind of 
curriculun, one that permits more flexibility in scheduling, less 
rigid adherence to timetables and required subject matter, one that 
nourishes, and takes advantage of, diildren's natural curiosity. 

Vari^ labels are being attaJted to this trend; the open school, 
the integrated day, the chi Id -centered curriculun are a few. 

We tied the label "language -centered curriculum" to the EPHA 
project at the Henan Street School because we wonted to eirphasize 
that growth in the arts and skills of language is very nearly 
synanymous with personal ^velopment and because w wanted to 
establish the centrality of language to most kinds of learning. 

To the EPDA staff and to the teachers at Beman Street, 
the idea of a "language centered curricultm" permitted various 
interpretations. Certainly, most of us attaef^d to the concept 
SC4D& ideas about teaching and learning that are not at all revolutionary, 
^ot even innovative. To soire of us the concept meant sijTply to do 
?'Vay with **p^riods" for teaching reading-, to stop viewing "lang-uage" as 
a separate subject in the curriculup, to realize that reading, writing, 
speaxing, and listening are inextricable, and to sec to it that they 
permeate every subject in the curriculLn. Since tanguaie centered 
rrant more, tather thin less, attention to the skil ? of reaing, 
writing, speaking, and listening, and since the development of 
skills in language is notoriously individual, we knew that more 
individualized teaching and learning would be required. Comte r- 
balancing this, since the uses of language are social as well as 
personal and individual, we knew that interaction in grotps from two 
to twenty or more had to be an essential part of the program. Along 
wrlth the concepts of individualizing and grouping came another very 
familiar idea: the need for diagnostic teaching. The nure freedom 

children have in leaminj the more sure teachers imist be that stude^'.ts 
acquire the tools of learning; hence the greater Is the need for 
carefully observing, measuring, and guiding grow'th in skills. 

The goals of individualization, flexible grotping, diag- 
nostic teaching have had vide currency in educational theory, aid it 
would be hard to find an elementary school in which they are not 
earnestly sought. Indeed, so earnest, is the search, that there is 
a tendency for leac/ers and administrators to try, sometimes in des- 
peration, every id: a that is touted as innovative. & hard choices 
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must be made, sometimes result ijig in preference for the old rather than 
the new. In my interpretation of language centered, for exarple, 
is an old-fashioned belief in the thoroughne s of skills development 
and a conviction that this is best achieved in a self-contained 
classroom, where one teacher can get to know as thoroughly as possible 
the learning styles of twenty-fiw piqpils. In fact, one major tenet 
is that the classroom teacher should be his own specialist in language 
sVills, competent to diagnose and correct weaknesses in leading and 
listening, capable of expanding children’s fluency and control in 
writing and speaking. In a school where language is the core, every 
teacher rnust be a specialist in tlte language arts, and if he is that, 
he can make good use of specialists in content areas. That is perhaps 
the real innovation in language centeredness: the idea that the 

elementary teacher should be a specialist in language, because 
language is basic to personal and social and intellect oal development, 
and should have less need of help from a reading specialist, for exanple, 
than from a consultant in science or social studies or mathenatics. 

Although the ideas attached to the goal of the language -cen- 
tered curricultn seemed familiar enough, anything but earth -shying, and 
easily acceptable to eler-i?ntary teachers, we realized that no one becomes 
a language specialist merely on good intentions. Moreo\’er, a^ Heman 
Street in 1969-70 were sixteen classroom teachers arid four "specials” 

Vidth heterogeneous views of what a language specialist is and whether 
they cared to be one, with varying degrees of conriitmcnt to the idea 
that language arts and skills arc central to the curriculun, with 
their o^\Tl ideas of how to reach conrm goals, some vrith deeply 
entrenched habits of classroon narageTnent , a few beginners with as 
yet \n defined notions of what a teacher is. Joining with these teachers 
in the conrron search for ways to center the curriculuTi on language were 
fiv’e prospective teachers, who were master’s candidates m Reading 
Education, and five prospective trainers of teachers, ‘■'octoral can- 
didates in Rea-ing and in English Education. A1 hough ve were agreed 
\ipon a conmai goal, it wus never our intention to standardize practices, 
not for teachers nor for learners. Indeed, the continuing problem at 
}k?jnan Street, as in elementary education general ly> is to achieve 
conren purposes while preserving diversity in teaching styles. Diversity 
in style on a high plane of quality: different ways of serving children 

as learners but all effective. 

Some of what was achieved in tiie first (and hardest] >ear of 
the project is described in the rest of these pages. For these experiences 
to bo of use to other schools moving in a similar direction, it will be 
necessary to describe the setting and how we got started. Finally, \fe 
shall sunnarize what we have learned to this point abou*. pipil and teacher 
cdiKation in a particular school setting and indicate new directions 
for the second >*ear of the project. 



The Sdhcol Setting 

Ilcman Street i; a ver>' ordinary school. That is why it was 
chosen as the site of tb^s iru\ project aimed at preparing teachers and 



teacher echicators to develop elementary school progriins that are 
centered on tho language and personal groivth of children, it is 
typical of hundreds of schools in our expanding megalopolitan areas 
throughout the country. 

East Syracuse vas a thriving railroad tov^T. shen the h’ew York 
Central was the vital link between New York City and the Middle West. 

Today it is a small city of diversified industries --an lir-conclitionirig 
plant, a pharmaceuticals laboratory, a division of General Motors, 
and the rail pad still. As it uierges with Syracuse on one of its 
boundaries, it is indistinguishable from its neighbor, the fourth 
lai^est city in New York State, but going east, houses and factories 
diminish into a semi^rural 'andscape. The East Syracuse -Minoa 
School District encoDp asses this vhole area of inerging urban, 
suburban, jnd rural neighborhoods. 

Ihe Heman Street School is located in the original 
central village and draws its population from its imnediatc neighborhood 
of older one-family and two- family frame houses and from an outlying 
area of rural pc\T3rty. Tl.e children, coming from working class 
paionts whose forml education has generally stopped short of high 
school graduation, enter school with limited language experience. 

Usually there is little reading material in the home and few opportuiitics 
for experiences that stiimdate vocabulary and concept developnent. 

In many cases, the mothers work; in some cases, welfare sepnorts the 
fami ly. 



Extensiw testing data accunulated over the past several 
years showed that the Ileman Street populatiwi corpared unfavorably 
with every other school in the district, as well as with average 
populations in Onondaga Coifity and Nfcw York State as a whole. For 
cxaTple, in 1967-68, 26 per cent of the children entering Heman Street 
scored below minimal conpctcnce on the New York State Tests of Readiness, 
corrpared with 15 per cent for the district. In t)v; same ycr.f, 41 
per cent of Hem?n Street third graders we: below minimal coirpctence 

cn the New York State Tests of Reading, conpaied ‘with 2G per cent for 
the district. Fran 1963 to 1967, I.Q. data from the California 
Test of Mental Maturity showed a progressive tkclinc as children 
moved from first to fourth grade. 

The educational disadv'antages of the He^an Street children 
arc accentuated by tho fact that they fmist corpote with children 
fra.T more advantaged sections of the school district as they arc all 
fuineled into two middle schools aid one high school. Their chief 
handic.ap to academic success is language deprivation, tntcr’.ng school 
less "read/* for reading than other children, deprived at home of the 
stimulation of books and academitally .riented conversation, they fail 
to i^uirc facility with tools of learning, such as reading and listening, 
talking and writing, and conseqiintly tK'ir conceptual backgiouid 
iCimains deprived. 

The fact that Ikrnian Street children generally score lower 
on achievement tests than pipils from other schools in the district his 
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heavily oa their teac^' consciences. Of course, twenty 
teachers with individual personalities, different teaching styles, 
tclerance levels, and standards of achievement for themselves and 
for their pqpils were bound to react in different ways to Heman Street’s 
being at the botlom in district -wide testing. Sane tended to accept 
as normal the generally low aspirations of most pipils and parents and 
to view the test resalts as truly indicative of potential. Others 
blamed the tests, calling them inappropriate and misleading. Still 
others were determined to ’'beat the tests” by the most direct methods. 

Those who chose the latter course, and they were probably 
the majority of the staff in most years, concentrated on skills and 
facts, often to the detrinent of broader, pnxzess oriented studies. 

They tended to rely heavily, though not happily, on textbooks, not 
only for reading but the other language arts and for the content 
subjects as well. This approach, putting a still higher pi^miun 
on reading skills, resulted in less learning, rather than more, 
for the children continued to fall short of the demands made by 
tests and texts. In the face of repeated failures, they lost interest 
in learning, and increa: ingly their teachers shared their apathy 
and frustration. 

The foregoing details suggest something of the affect iv’e 
clirfate of the school in years xjp to and including the present. 

More needs to be said, for it is difficult to describe briefly 
without ^storting. Some observers would have found in Heman Street 
the joyless wasteland that the romantic critics of education believe 
characteristic of American schools. (And I have characterized Pieman 
Street at '^typical,” ’'ordinary.*') But I dotfct that many teachers or 
parents or even children would hav*B been so flatly rejecting of 
either the school’s intentions or achievements. No, in the affect iv’e 
clijnate of Heman Street, there were svnny spots, Qie of these certainly 
was the teachers’ dissatisfaction with current rcthods and the gpniaine 
enthusiasm with \diich they welcomed the EPQA project. (Teachers who 
did not w'Suit to participate in the project were pcrmi'ited to transfer 
lO other schools in the district.) Another was their ?hility to .'^xicify 
problems, not just the big obvious ores, but the nagging day-to-day 
irirdequacies that a^M tp to failure. Sinniest of all. perhaps, was 
the teachers' warm acceptance of the children. They knew them well, 
their backgrouid and f ami lies. They had a .sympathetic trderstanding 
of the pToblcrris the children face and a personal as wvll as professional 
desire to help them. 

3ut it would be ridiculous to inply that the climate was 
mifonnly sunny. Vshen children fail, their teachers feel defeated, 
too. 



The physical setting for the project offered pluses and 
irdnuses. The school plant w*£«s old-fashioned but comfortable. Built 
in 1938, its two stories contain well- lighted, attractive, fair-^repor- 
tioned, mostly formal classrtxTns. A modem wing to house the kinder- 
garten and first grade classes was adi^d in 1968. The school has en 
H>-to-date cafeteria, »chich can also be used as an additional auditorlun, 
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a gyimasiin, and an older, more formal auditorium, a<iequate storerooms 
and teachers* rooms, a health center, an office and testing room 
for the reading specialist, and a renovated library. The latter is 
veil furnished and fairly veil si^plied, but it was not, early in 
the year, the center of busy activity that it should ?iave been. 

Indeed, there and elsewhere throughout the building, there vere 
too few signs that learning v-as its principal business. The corridors 
were generally bare and quiet; the walls uiadomed wit^l children's 
wotIc. The classrooms generally revealed more clues to the teachers* 
personalities than to 5ie children's. 

Heman Street housed two kindergarten classes (one in the 
morning, one in the aftemocn), three first grades, foior^second grades, 
two third, three fourth, and three fifth grades. The reading 
specialist, librarian, art teacher, and physical education teacher 
vere full-time staff. A music teacher and speech therapist served 
Hem?n Street and other elementary schools in the district. In 
September, 1969, of the tv^nty ftill-time teachers, five were in- 
ejsperienoed, four others were new to the school, the reading teacher 
had been appointed in the preceding year. 



The Fir&t Year of the Project 

fc 

Because of the childi^n's poor showing on achievement tests, 
tl.e teachers' and administrators* first cwicern was for the irTprovement 
of reading. In the face of that persistent worry, vhen they van ted 
more than anything else an immediate, dramatic upswing c-^ test 
results, it was not easy for them to consider plans vhich anight 
not begin to shew irprowments for several years. Yet careful study 
of the *'raading problem'* suggested two basic causes tliat could be 
ameliorated only over the long haul. One inhibiting factor was 
that Heman Street children entered first grade with' language handi- 
caps and never made ip for these deficiencies. So a first step 
toward future improvement would be to set up a pre-school for four- 
year-olds and to woric for a continuous developnent of concepts and 
language through kindergarten and into first and secund grades, assuring 
the best opportunities for successful acquisition of beginning 
reading skills. The second factor seemed to be the failure of sc.no 
children, whose basic skills were adequate, to develop sufficient 
powers of corprehension eit^ter to match their potential on standar- 
dized tests or to stretch and grow as students in the content fields. 
Ttrese children needed the convict ion, cjutinuously reinforced, 
that reading is the best way of learning and that learning itself 
is worthwhile. Helping them to arrive at this conviction might 
uran taking the erphasis off reading (or at least off irunotivatcd 
reading lessons) and placing it or thinking, talking, raising questions, 
exploring ideas, solting problems -• activities, in short, that 
would lead to genuine reasons for leading. 

Taking off in the first direction, that is, strengthening 
pre-reading language dcwloonent, was rel?ti\x?ly easy since it 
required more adding than cnangirg. Two niorning classes for feur- 
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)’ear-olds vyrere housed iJ^ the priuviry wing and two conpietent new 
teachers vs’ere added to the staff. Korking toward the second goal 
of inaking learning irnportant and enjoyable called for deep-down 
reexaminations on the part of ev-cry teacher of wtiat he was doing 
and vshy. It caHed for changes, not surely in attitudes and testimo- 
nies, but in daily, hourly hrbits and routines. It required energy and 
the courage of one's confusions. And, of course, willingness, even 
desire, to change on the part of teachers is only the beginning. 

Between that happy stage of teacher readiness and the point where 
children lAo were once apathetic and indifferent become equally 
energized and stimulated to learn lies a whole .lot of cn-the-job, 
trial-and-eiTor learning of technique, hhat is surprising is not 
that the first year was hard but that nearly all the teachers, in 
very individual ways and at different times and impulses, did indeed 
take off in new directions. You can read details of what happened 
in subsequent chapters. But here let us sunmarize the outward 
signs of change, the more visible events in the school generally. 



The August Workshop, Aside from orientation and planning 
sessions in the spring, involving inivi^rsity and school personnel 
and outside c-insultants, the first full opport^jnity for teachers 
and participavts to interact came in the four-week workshop wijich 
preceded school's opening. The first half of each day was spent 
in rather formal study of such topics as language development in 
pre-schooi children, linguistic theories, surveys of language arts 
programs and materials, developmental and corrective reading instruc- 
tion, and tl»e construction and use of informal reading tests. 

In the afternoons, the Heman Street teachers worked indiviiially 
on self-selected piojects, with mivursity personnel serving as 
consultants. Since at that time the teachers' first concern was 
with reading instruction, the lioTi’s share of time and enphaois 
probably went in that direction, but many other interests were developed. 
For exanple, there was time to observe in the pre-school classes for 
the three- and four-year-olds which were getting imderway at the 
same time as the workshop. 

Miss Elizalxjth Felly, principal in Prince George's Cointy, 
Maryland, spent a diy at the workshop, describing iruiovations at 
xi>vood and Candlewood Schools, such as non -grading, cross -age groiping, 
team planning, learning centers and independent stu^, flexible time 
schedules, continuous individual diagnosis and consequent multi- 
level instruction in all subi.cts. Miss Anne Kard, Instruct ional 
Specialist at the Porter School in Syracuse, demonstrated and discussed 
Individually Prescribed Instruction as it has been implemented at 
Porter to teach beginning reading, particularly decoding skills. 

Siegtried Fnglemaiui demonstrated the Pcreiter-Fnglemana system of early 
language training for the disadvantaged, using children from the pre- 
kindergarten surarcr classes. In addition, several of the HcRin Street 
teachers and '/isiting teachers made special presentations. 

Orientation to tie commit)* and to the school district 
was an important phase of the workshop. Participants stulied the 




cultural and political forces in the coiUTunity, the ta^ structure, 
occupational patterns, the industries, connercial eriteiprises, 
streets and hones of the city, as veil as deregraphic information 
on the areals residents. They visited the instnxtional materials 
renter of the s^ihool district and toured the new Vvbodland Eleincntary 
School, vhich would open in the fall and would be used for cornparati\o 
studies of the Jfenan Street population. 



A Lcng, Stoij Start, Although considerable u omen turn had 
been gained in the August workshop, the opening of school in Sep- 
tember brought with it a diffusion of interests and a consequent 
lack of focus on the main goals of the project. Under the pressure 
of day-to-day demands, experienced teachers tended to fall back 
into familiar routines. For the novices, the main effort was to 
establish routines, to get to loiow their pipils, to ’iiaintain 
order," and to wrin respect as a teacher. It was not surprising 
that the implernentation of a language- centered currictlim should 
slip farther and farther down on the list of "things to be done." 

The workshop had offeied lots of opportunities to hear about 
new' ideas, to read about them and discuss then, and so:ao tires even 
to see them demonstrated. But there had not locn sufficient time 
to absorb them, nor structure them, nor to tuju thooric^s into prac- 
tices. Any extensive classTXX>m irqjlcncntatiork called for unremitting 
hours of planning, of further delving into theory, of search for 
materials, aid the construction of new materials where none could 
be fovnd. In the rush hours of September and October, implementation 
could not be both immediate and extensive. 

So tlicre was a good deal of futbling and misunderstanding in tliose 
first few months, \shen teachers wore invited to help shape a new curri- 
culim, they held back, perhaps waitiPi, for stronger dir^cticn from the 
hPtlV personnel. When it beca.tv appaient that the teachers were not going 
to bo told what to do, their initial reaction rfos to question the com- 
petence of the hPiiA staff and the value of the project , Responding to 
this reactioii, the KPIXA staff, too, Tcwrted to behaviors they had used 
before and spent most of their time helping vi'h small projects and 
Koro'ing -ibout lack of an o\erall design, "hose activities w'ero largely 
productive; teaching methods veic improved aad nev mtccials were in- 
troduced, but rriajor inn ov-at ions vere postponed. 

Khile it was not obvious at the tiiixi, progress was being made 
during this period of sccnLig incertainty and regrcssior; to familiar 
patterns of beVavior The FPPA persoruicl and the Ueman Street teachers 
were learning to work lOgether and wore establishing poisonal relation- 
ships ba‘^d on mutual '’vspcct and intends ts. I idividually and in grotips, 
frvri>crs of both staffs were Icaming more about team teaching, open 
sclioois, non -graded designs, and parent inv'olwjicnt in the curricjUn. 

Of especial v’aluc at this time were trips to nc:ir-by schools to obsenr 
some of these practices. Through reading, diso.ssing, ebsening, t cache? s 
and bPiLk personnel began to identify and accept as their cisti those 
elements of a language-centered curriciihi^ whlclj they coulJ adapt 
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to their gradually dianging situations. 

Cooperative endeavors during the first seirester included the 
reorganization of the Mothers* Club into the Parent Teaclier Organiza- 
tion, planning for parent discussion groips and work with parents as 
volmteer aides, tl pix>duction of t'.^ asseirbly programs inTOlving 
the vhole sdiool, :ic development of many small units of study in 
which speaking, role playing, and creative dramatics were eirphasized, 
and the introduction of other language arts activities in which cfiildren 
were given freedom of choice and responsibility for carrying out 
their own ideas. Gradually, d>e nunber and variety of such ac- 
tivities increased! and v^ien school rec^ned after the Christmas 
holidays, the lAole staff v«re ready to uidertake projects which 
came to fruition in the second semester. 



Courses, Perhaps the most dramatic and far-ieaching 
innovation was initiated by the teachers themselves, as a result 
of first-hand observations, viewing films, and studyir.g reports 
of experimental schools. What came to be known to the staff as 
courses'* was a scheme for cross -grade electives for pupils 
in grades three, feur, and fi\^*, designed to reet children's and 
teachers' interests and to intrcKiuce experimentally a plan for 
greater flexibility ard variety in instruction. As originally set ip, 
every teacher planned two mini courses each to be offered daily for 
45 minutes. Descriptioirs of the week's plans were presented to 
children the week before, and they indicated their first, second, 
and third choices. Oily The afternoon sessions were devoted to 
mini courses. Aroind such topics as occinography, coin collecting, 
the Civil War, sijiple machines, skits and dramas, the teachers 
organized instruction to allow for a maxiiTiLin of experimenting, 
problem solving, "researching," the pursuit of individual reading interests, 
and the verb«:lizing of experience throu^ talking and writing, fhe 
mini courses were \*iewed as wholly experimental, wvre modified 
cojisidcrably during the spring semester, and evaluated very in- 
formally. For a fuller report, see pages 65 to 78. 



Coniir:uoue In-Serutce. The regular Kedhes day afternoon 
faculty meetings were turned into in-service sessions. Ch most 
days, the tea-hers in grades three to five worited on plans for 
the mini courses while the pre-school, kindergarten, first and 
second grade teachers, under Dr. Kidson's guidance, prepared materials 
and exchanged ideas. From time to time, at the teachers* request, 
consultants wore invited to speak to the vhole groip on tcpics 
such as grotping plans and evaluating pipil progress, and in the 
spring four afternoon vorksbeps wer-^ devoted to (1) teaching basic 
reading skills; (2) oral language activities; (5) language in the 
science curriculim; (4) e<hxating the imagination. From each warkshop 
participating teachers devojlopcd a related classroom activity, and 
with the assistance of the FP13A staff tried it out and described 
it in written leports for tlieir colleagues. (For exarples of these 
reports, see pages 59 to 50.) Demonstratren lessons by outside 
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c<jnsultants were alvays welcomed by the teachers and contributed 
significantly to their indcrstandings of the dynamics of langt»age 
in the class roan, 

The best of the in-service vork, however, generally took 
place in the classrooms as teachers and staff members sought 
solutic^is to specific problems, and sane times in the coffee room 
when articulate people got together to probe each other's attitudes, 
theories, conviction^, or sirply to pick each other's brains for 
leaching ideas, 



The Pre^eehcol, In many ways the pre -school classes 
proved one of the most effective elements of the program. Staffed 
by two yoiiig teachers who were confident, relaxed, and organized, 
the classes demonstrated daily opportunities for active oral language 
development through games, role playing, arts and crafts, exploring 
the environment, dance, miming, and the like. More than any other 
classes, the pre-school recruited and made good use of volinteer 
parent aides. At the beginning of each month a calendar was sent 
home and mothers were reciuested to sign ip in advance to work one 
or more days in the classes. Parents have contributed generously 
to equipping the pre -school, helpiiig with field trips, and supplying 
treats for special occask , In ev^enu^g sessions, fathers constructed 
children's cubbies and clothes closets. 

Coffee mornings with parents were also very constructive. 

About once a month, when the children went on field trips, mothers 
and some fathers would gather in the comfortable pre-school rooms 
as the children left. Meetings would begin very infojTnally, vdth 
parents exchanging social chat, getting to knew each other and the 
children's school surroirdings. They would inspect the children's 
work on display^ investigate the toys and learning materials and 
varioa, projects. Then they would settle down to a film or a talk 
conceming educational issues or aspects of child development, 
owitributed by the EPDA staff or a visiting speciilist. These 
sessions would always be followd by discussions thrcxtgh which the 
parents were able to relate to their own thoughts and problems 
the issues that had been raised Then they would wo 1 come the children 
and teachers as they re..nmed fron the field trip and talk with them 
about the morning's excitements, thus bulling a bridge between school 
and hoTO. 



Parent ln\x>lver\ent. Above the pre-school, parents were 
also gradually absorbed into more of the school's activities. 
Volunteer parent aides have already been mentioned. The new Panent 
Teacher Organization examined a different phase of the curriculum 
at each of its monthly meetings. In addition, a plan for parent 
disciissicn groips w’as initiated by the fir.;t grade teachers. 
Attendance was excellent at these meetings which featured informal 
coffee periods, classroom visits, demonstrations of special jmtcrials 
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for teaching readirig, on one occasion 3 talk by the school psychologist, 
and on another discussion idth the school scfcial isorker. 



of the Library. The school has an attractive library*, 

\^nth faj.iy adequate resources including popular contenporary authors, 

rjagaz jjies , reference works, filmstrips, and sore recordings. 

rXjring the first half of the year, \T:lmtaTy use of the lil^rriy 

was insignificant. There were many problems snrroiincLng the librarian's 

definition of her role and whether or not she should share teachers' 

extra-class responsibilities. She resigned in late winter, aheut 

the time that the mini courses w'crc getting into full swing. 

Some of the effects of the mini courses and of individualized 
reading prograrrs in the classrooms began to bo seen in the increased 
\T>lif\taTy use of the library. By spring children were usir g the 
library' for their ovn purposes, oft^^n for '‘research'' but also to 
pursue individual interests and "just to read’’ for pleasure. 



Fet:>C3pcc* cv-id PrrspGOt 

Ihis LPIc'\ project was designed for a threc-)var period in 
which two related goals are to be aLO>:rplished. Ihis i.’vort is chiefly 
on progress toward the first goal: to develoj^ a language -centered 

curriculum in which children frcmi culturally disadvantaged backgrounds 
arc gi\*cn tlic best possible opportinities to master the tools 
of learning while at the same time they are growing in the arts of 
living. Piit another way: the philosophy of the language -cento red 

curricuUm as interpreted by the Heman Street project staff is 
that skills acquisition contributes to personal growth and that instruc- 
tion in skills need not impede the education of the imagination or 
the devti.opmcnt of feelings. 

loss is said in this report about the second goal: to 

prepare inexperienced master’s candidates to becoine com^x^lent , sensitrar 
teachers for similarly disadvantiged children in the schools of 
TXgalopolis; and to give leadersh p training to doctoral c;indi dates 
who will become teachers of tcachc'.j. The chapters that fellow arc 
WTitteri by these students and in IhcmseUes arc evidence of ho^^r these 
candidates fared. There seems little reason to doubt that the piospcc- 
tkve teachers' daily experiences with pi^ils ar.d teachers in the llcrvin 
Street School greatly stn?rgthcncd the learnings which they acquired 
in their irnnersity courses cvrn thoi^h the language -centered curri- 
cului was cnerging slowly, evrn painfully, during their apprenticeship. 

for the (fcctoral candidates, they could not have had a better 
laboratory iri vliich to loam how to work with tCc^chcrs to bring about 
changes. Senething of what they ICi med is included in the following 
p.araKr.iphs . 

Uhile ovir experiences at Hcrvin J^trcct confirm the values 
of on-the-job training, of "learning by doing" for teachers as well 
<rs pi^ils, they also rovoal the limitations of this phase of teacher 
cdivatiLin. To "learn by doing" teachers need cither a deep uidcrstanding 
of the thc-orctical bases for what they arc doing or they need txkIcIs 
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they can emulate. Of course, the presence of bcth theoretical bases 
and practical models would change behavior faster and more pcnnanently 
than cirphasizing cither one, but found it impossible to achic\ii 
both on all fronts of Icjiguage developnxrnt du'^ing a single school 
year. Because tlie iieman Street tcacheni had more backgrousid in reading 
pedagogy and theory thjin in any of the other language arts, though 
much of this otx? from basal reader manijals and was insufficient, 
they were rorc nearly ready to initiate change in reading instruction 
than in the o‘hcr areas. Kven so, they needed time tc study 
reading theory further so that they could make fuidamcntal rather 
tlian sujxiir ficial changes in choir approaches to reading instruction. 

jVside from their largely self- induced knowledge of reading 
skills instruction, those teachers had had ver)’* little prc-scn'lce 
training in. Or Imwlcdgc of, language devclopTncnt . with 

limited backgrciruis in oral language, children^^ literature, dinnui, 
listening, and rtTiting, teacher^ can Itnni to irT^)iovc specific 
practices, especially if they have models to go by, but they need 
thorough l^o\%’lcdgc of theoretical bases if they arc to forge these 
practices into a unified, vsholistic cx^jericncc for children fror.i 
kindergarten through grade fi\e. 

Ihc models vhich consultants .md demonstration tcaclK?rs 
can provide are piecemeal. In their struggle to understand the idea 
of a language -centered curricuUr, the Ifc*. inn Street teachers wanted 
to ohscr^X) a vsiiole school thus oriontr J. Of course, the purpose of 
this project is to provide evx’ntually sudi a model because they 
aye rare. Icachors v%ho are charged with crcati]>g a nw design, 
vithout being able to observe a Vsholc- school model, have even 
greater nc'ods for a tlicoretical framoAork to vshich they can attach 
individi;al pra( ticos vshich they may ob.'crve or read about or devise. 

l^hc^e are on-the-job teachers to find the time for this brood 
stuV of thcorv' wbiich e believe niust support consultajit- assisted 
O’l-^hc-job training? For this project, the best ansvsvr seemed 
to lie in simer workshops, and in 1970 a second August workshop extended 
the cx]^orienccs discussed earlier in this report. But in other situa- 
tions, and in this one as well, additional solutions r^ist N? foird. 

For one thing, tine for stud>' during the school ycat , within the 
tcachcr^s working day, inust be siijiported by any adnini miration that 
hopes for irportant change. 

Because of the foregoing considcrat i ons, the tl:rce-ycai' sdicdnlc 
proj’Oscd for tliis project scens, if enything, optimistic. But the 
progress of the first year seems to be in the rigl^t direction. 



^ I he phrase 'llcman Street teaciicrs" in v^iose gcncrali rations refers, 
of course, to a mythical average. (>ic rcallv cannot gcncraliio about 
a greip of twenty teachers VNhose wide diffojcnccs arc indicated by 
the fact that fire wore bcginr.ers, nine were new to the ?cl> ol , one 
was in her 70th year, ajid several were candldslcs fiT adwinccd degrees 
with rvmy years cf successful teaching to their cro<Ht . 
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Since our goal is not a '^aper curriaaun;' ve expect teachers to 
ejqperijTient as they can, making real changes in specific practices, 
^dually accunulating these and welding them into a total curriculim 
in vhich language growth is the central force. 

As we enter the second and third years of the project, we 
are strengthening the partnership between EPDA participants and class- 
room teachers. In some of the teams, direction will come from 
the latter; in those involving experienced doctoral candidates, the 
relationship is that of consultant and teacher sharing equally the 
Usk of irproving servicer, to pi^ils. In all the teams, irmbers 
alternate between demonstrating and observing. 

Ck.c modification of tie project in 1970-7’' is the expansion 
of the pre* school to inclu<i2 three-)i'ear-olds a’ j tinin paraj;rofession- 
als drawn from the cerrinmity. 

As the whole school moves toward expansion of language, 
as ^ildrcn have more opportmities for talking, role playung, drama- 
tizing, questioning, discussing, observing, researching, reporting, 
o^ar.izing, expressing ideas and feelings in vTiting of various 
kinds, shall atteiipt to record and analyze what is happening 
to individuals in all of the language arts and skills. We believe, 
how-ever, that teachers imist be free to try new ideas, succeed or 
fail with them, discard or retain them, in a period of fi*ee experimentation 
preceding the time v.hen t^ie practices they select must be subjected 
to the caitrols of evaluative research. We cannot expect thav 
growth in language development will be so rapid and dramatic that 
It win be picked ip iimediately by standardized tests (as in reading) 
that measure only a part of our objectixies. 

One word more. AccouUability is as much on our minds 
these days as openness and freedom. Ke do i.ot believe that the 
concepts are incorvatible. But having seen the effects on teachers 
and children of a narrow accointing of skills acquisition in just 
one phase of laiguage dew lopment , we would urge a concept of accomt- 
ability that .j>easures not cnly learning but zest for learning. 
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T\ iTH- nmyrm sinr^i 
by Christine .San Jose 
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hlemcntan* schools are such public places. There are people 
cver>’Vs'hcrc, of one size or another. You pack the nob off to a 
special, case into the peace of an empty corridor, and 'Hi Miss/Mrs. AJr. 
hTiatever-name-you-^nswer-to- in-that-situat ion! Can you come to our 
puppet show? Me and Danny . . . etc., etc." "ScKinds terrific! I'll 

have to see if 1 . . . etc., etc." You slip into the coffee roc.n 

(tuning out the hoedovn from the g>Tn and the film cormentary from up- 
stairs and Mrs. Y's spelling review next door and the pair of second- 

graders whispering and giggling past on their way to the office), 
pick up the morning paper - 'Hey there, hhatever-your-eof fee -room-name - 
is, hcAsyadoin? - Got a minute? ^t>’ class was wondering if . . . etc., 
etc." You're invoked. The ideas fly back and forth, coalesce, collapse, 
reform. In fact it'd be nice if you cculd expend all your mental energies 
on vliat’s being said, and didn't have tc reserve some for watching his 
reactions and rcsp^onditig in tunc. Yai can never be quite sure hew* far 
he wants your honest views and hcv* far he's really just asking for 
support. Still, it's usually worth the effort to see ’*^'hat he's getting 
at. NYist renomber to jot some of this dovsTi and mull it over. Put by 
now your free perio^Vs almost down the drain ajid you haven't had a 
minute to yourself. "’Ac' 11 have to get together again on this (edging 
to the door), work out the details. Got to run off some dittos. 

(I'scaping) It's a terrif'': idea -- you're a marvel 

You poke around the mess of dittav^stc.'s next t*^ the mr.chinc 
where there's cvery’thing but the one ycxj want ano by the time ycxi’vc 
spottH it o\'cr the ether side of the storeroom your oaths arc getting 
repetitious. There arc words to describe people vho dvjr,. things like 
tliat (racket ting off the copies) and ycxi use them, ^^o by the time 
you've finished you're almost civ: li red cn<xigh to enjoy the quiet. 

Your eye falls on a language book you hadn't noticed before. Attractive 
modem binding, cheery illustrations, nc^ entirely unrealistic stories. 

Bit of poet O’ and there. /Vnd, ncaily set out, the Pules. Fm- 
merated, underlined, italicized, framed even, cross -referenced for )wr 
convenience: yew can't niss them. Capital letters, periods, rc.mcmi^cr 

to irxlcnt . . . Useful enough, h.avc to be learned sometime. .S? w);y - 
and here perhaps 1 .am cml>arking upon a personal problrn and should dmp 
the assumption that the experience is shared - why do 1 feel uneasy, 
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apprehensive? I ani legitiiaately enjoying few minutes alone ^ quietly 
furthering my professional growth v^lth this apparently attractive j 
counpetent bcx>lc: and it has set stirring in me that sort of deep, 

uncomfortable uncertainty you v^e up with on bad days. "1. Did you 
start your story with an interesting first sentence‘s 2. Did you use 
rich, exciting words?'' . . . ''how in this chapter you mst learn to 
write descriptions, first by using phrases and then by using sentences." 

Is the book making me uncomfortable because I don't know all the rules? 
The ones about pi^tnctuation and the like don't worry mo, I know where I 
am with them. But all this exhortation to watch out for every word I 
speak or write, this implication coming through loud and clear that if I 
do as the book says then, and only then, will T be using langiiage 
properly ... Or perhaps then and only then will I be using language? 

I don't know. It doesn't say, this book, nor many many others, what 
language is. But they knew, those j^eople who write the books; they irrust, 
they hand out the rules. And talking and writing isn't sorve thing you can 
take or leave. You might get through life with only a shaky notion of 
geography or history or nv th even. But the better you talk and write 
the better you get on all around, eveiy'uody knows that. Or at least 
talking; you've got to talk; it isn't yai if ycu can't talk. So you've 
just got to learn The Rules. 

By the time I've leafed through a couple more language books in 
Jie storeroom I'm beginnirg to feel like a character in Kafkaland: 
lost, threatened^ eager tc obey and yet all the time in my ignorance 
offending. ’Idiot!" says comonsense. ’7ou've got through okay all 
these years, haven't you? If you'd been really hopeless, surely 
.^omebo^ would hav^e spotted 5c and they'd never have let yc*i in here 
to teach. And you've got frientL who seem to understand you; let alone 
your family. And you get along with your colleagues, working things out 
together ..." So with my private self somewhat relieved I quickly 
put back the bocks where they came from and walk out to my public being. 

The question that :omes into my mind as I step into the corridor - 

"Hi Bob, hew's it ’ 

"Oh we'll survive [ guess." 

-- is, of course: what happens to tbn third grader when he opens up 

his language book? Or the fourth Ci' fifth or sixth grader? ills public 
ielf will most probably pnxreed as directed. Everyb^' else docs. 

Ycu can see it all aroemd >ou. That's school. His piilic self will 
work his w'ay through Building his Fnglish and Mastering his Language. 

He'll ijJcnt and work on vnid phrases and stamp out cliches. And 
he'll work on something cere bocks call organizational skills where you 
try to sort ait a bunuj of stuff you probably never understood in the 
first place (according to yet more bcok-dccrecd Rules) and couldn't 
care less abait. 

And his private self? hhat has this "language" to do with him? 

If he rccogr.iz^s oncugh of it to m;.ke his way thraigh, knewing that if 



he plays along with this manner of doing things he's likely to end up 
with a good job, it probably won't cause Tiiuch trouble. (C^e suspects 
theie's more than one of cfur prominent citizens c-round who hasn't 
heard so imjch as a squeak from anything like his private self in years.) 
But what if his private self is lost in this world where it doesn't know 
the rules, and what it's learned of language so far seems to be more 
hindrance than help? How long before out of bewildeiment, frustration, 
boredom, or just plain ccmnonsense, he opens the book as directed but 
keeps his mind firmly shut? 

Mrs. L. bears down on me. 

'There you are! Your kids are screaming their heads off." 

"Oh - oh I didn't think I was late - they must ha\^e come back 

early 



"I thought you nrjst be sick or scnething." 

VleaBe, Mrs. L. Please don't look at me with quite that distaste. 

I heard you’re having a worrying time with >^ur son and I'm truly sorr>', 
but please don't fight me all the thme like this, it doesn't help. Khat 
can I say to you, a personal message from me to you? Perhaps if I could 
find an exciting first sentence, fashion a vivid, original, creative 
phrase . . . 

"Okay kids! Ihat's enough! Cool it! Is this the way you . . . 
etc. , etc." 

And so on and on and on, all day, day after day, in school and 
out. Oir public selves, our prr'ate selves, greeting, thinking, reading, 
feeling, noting, wondering, listening, trying to sort out in our minds, 
tiding to sort cut with ea^ other . . . And through it all, an inseparable, 
quintessential part of our being: language. In jiist this very simplified 

account of a typical person's typical half hour in a typical day: how 
m?ny different uses of hriguagc are there? where and how do the different 
uses blend? and separate and blend again in varying combinations? how 
many recognizably different types of language are there? can we sort 
<K>t any main categories of usage? main categories of type? can we disceiTS 
ar.y use or type as more valuable than any other? what is the part played 
by nonverbal thought or signals? the relationship between the nonverbal 
and the /e.^bal? to what extent is the langiiage used predetermineni by 
context? does the question of "accepted usage" arise i*i this account? 

And to wind up this little mental exercise, perhaps the two biggest 
questions of all: can w*e separate the denotative language from the 

connetative? can we separate lang'iage and personality? This is not a 
prcgranrDcd languft^e course; you are not absolutely required to carry cut 
the exercise ^ove and deteimine your answers before you can proceed! 

But I think each of the questions is worth a little thought. And I think 
they're w’orth it in this context not because of the particular ans*rters 
any of us might cone up with; but because in this way wc are likely 
to find curse l\-es grappling with the very nature of language, and with 
hw we use language to live. And while we're grappling, we might begin 
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to consi<3cr: how many of these aspects of language do we take into account 

in school? }k>w many should we? Mow many could we? And if there is 
imich w'e leaw out even of the language in this very siiriplistic account, 
how much more are we leaving out of the language in the children’s livv^s 
as they are living them in all their depth and con^lexity? These are 
not rhetorical questions, but ’•ather those we miLst genuinely, personally 
ask ourselves if we are ever to implement a language curriculum that wiH 
serve the whole child and not just a fragment of his social role. Well, 
that's nothing new. Helping the child to language to live by, serving 
the whole child; one is embarrassed to be discovered reiterating something 
said so often before. But perhaps m)' small concrete exar^le arJ exercise 
have at least raised doubts as to whether wc are in fact in matters of 
language servir.g the whole child. :\nd if, in addition, the cxargplc and 
exercise have made seem huge and uiwicldy the questions of what and how 
we should and could be teaching, 1 can only plead malice aforethought . 
/tnybody thinking for one moment that '‘langimge’' is a biddable beast ends 
If) eaten by his words. 

So much for indicating the particular neck of the educational 
woods that I think we should be in. 



n 



Vow, I si^pose, it bchocATS mo to tiy to provide sore sort 
of map. Before I wnture on e\rn the first presuption, however, let 
me make one thing clear. What follows ohv'iously ca;inot protend be 
nwre than one person's preliminary sketch. All additions and disagrceiicnts 
w Iconic. It vus precisely in the hope of eliciting them that I have 
taken so long to get to this point. 

A cheering place to begin is on corinon ground. So wc might 
as well say, first, that language is a system of learned arbitrary vocal 
s)TTkbols ^ised by hunan beings. V^c had tetter not add "for connunii.at ion/’ 
as many books do. Conrrmiention, as we have seen alrcrul>*, is only one 
of its multitudinous iL'^es. Sort: reservations might he i\,Jc about ’’vTacal"; 

1 have some m>self; but we'll cioss that bridge wlu iv we corv to it. So 
th‘,is far we probably all agree. Right here, howewr, cenes a parting 
of the ways. 

It wouldn't nudi serve our present puiq>oses to tr>' lo distinguish 
exactly which prestigio';s languigc scholar, past or present, follows 
exactly which path, since the branch path? intermingle imd cros.sbcrrow ings 
alKimd. But we c<ui make out the main divergence. 

(Vi the one hand arc the people concerned priraiily with iiuler- 
lying cKaracteristics. they don’t so jmKh poke aromd in language as we 
speak it and listen te it and read and write it, as lr>' to work out w»^at 
^Ids gOv-d for language in general. In the past, this wasn’t too ncrvrwTack- 
ing an ocaipation. You studied the grarr.ir of classical Grec!; and latin, 
which cver>’onc knew w^rc wonderfully .<^iferior languages, t icasuTv-hoaseS of 
human thought. Then )ou worked out a griimmar for Inglish al ng the 
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lines. Not surprisingly, living English didn't alvays Eit the static 
classical pattern. But the way out of that one vasn't hard to find, 
hhere the English didn't fit it was due to imfortunate irregularities that 
should never have been there an)'v,'ay; so cither you squeezed and stretched 
and doctored the English until it did fit, or you just left out the 
recalcitrants as beneath your notice, It reminds one of the i^an who 
went back to his tailor in his new suit to sho^ him how the left sleeve 
didn't fit too well and the tailor said, 'Veil just droop your shoulder 
a bit and, see, it looks fine." So the man did but then he noticed the 
right leg was a bit longi?r than the left so he went back to the tailor 
and the tailor said, "KcJ 1 just bend your knee a bit like this and, sec, 
you couldLn't for a finer fit." And then it was back with the shoulders 
and the tailor had him hinch his back a little; rnd so on and on until one 
day the man was limping, hunching, hunching his way doKn the street and 
soDcbody camic up to him aid begged for the name of his tailor, "li'ou want 
the none of tailor?" 'I sure do. If he can fit a cripple like you he 
can fit anybody." 

This approach was still ver>' ruch the order of the day even into 
this Century. /\nd the shicwd reader will have sunnised that I wouldn't 
have inthilgcd in an absurd stoo' lo the point if I thought it was 
totally a thing of the past, totally Ivjiishcd fran today's enlightened 
world. Anyway, back to th? turn of the century. Scholars were discovering 
more about the early forms of our language, delving into .'Vngto'Saxon 
manuscripts, striving its (k^nrunic relations, finding patterns even 
within the supposed irregularities, and English was acquiring more prestige 
But still the basic idea w; s that there was this language to loaiTi and it 
canc with a whole let of nl^s; and you had better Icam to use them, as 
set down, if yoi» wanted to Jse the language properly. 

Obviously this approach has considerable attractions. It's 
reassuring to bo told that iorcthlng you have to learn is thus and so .arid 
be handed the book of rules. Vou might be irked by them sometimes, but 
at least you know where you arc. ft's even more reassuring when you ha\c 
to tcacli that something to sauxbody else. Ih.c task may tc hard and long 
and carry^ a hca\y responsibility but it's net overwhelming. Vdicn you 
know where you arc with sene 'hi ng, you h;ne a good idea where to begin 
teaching it and uhcrc you waj t to get to. 

The scholars, hci^tvci, the researchers, the people in the field, 
foijKi it less ,Hnd less valid tc view* JtHngu.igo as sa'x? static entity lying 
dcn%Ti quietly luxler rules. iVc wvic getting further' ficffn Athens ;ji l Rone, we 
realized that we had Ids of ,;ood things that in fact the Greeks didn't 
have a word fur, and if English ditin't fit the old pattern then naybe the 
pattern was wrong. /Vnd by now the anthropologists were bringing hone for 
inspection all sorts of langurgcs wcM never scon before. Plenty of 
interesting old manuscripts hfd cone to light, stone inscriptions had been 
unearthed .and decoded. Put llcsc were the relics of cultures long gone. 

TJic -anthropologists were bringing them back alive. /\nd it was clear 
beyond all dispute that no realtor how "primitive" we .night dub the cUiliza 
tions they c^me fr n, these living languages were of a rich cerrplexity 
that show’cd ii]r any langtiagc rules so far as hopelessly inadequate. The 
anthropologists’ proMcn when they tried to translate into English was 



not jijst that for several things in the native culture our culture, not 
havljig thenijhad no wotx3. It was, much more sijjiificantly, that to convey 
the full ineaning of the native wordi, phrases, structures, they had to 
describe whole situatims. Sometimes a word wculd have this force, 

SOTie times in another situation it would ! ave tliat. Sometimes its meanirg 
would change according to who used it, to v^ora. Sometimes an object 
would be called one thing, sometimes another, jxcording to the context in 
which it was found. This bit of language was used to convey such-and-such 
a thought, that bit functioned (in Malinowsl^i'f’ words^) ”as a link in 
concerted human activity, as a piece of human behavior ... a mode of 
action and not an instrument of reflection.” 

Language, siir^ly, is part and parcel of human lives. And it 
can no more be neatly packaged and labeled than can our human existence. 

I am not for one moment saying, either of language or life, that there are 
no discernible patterns, no pointers and gijides. Of course there are, 
and not the least of them are the fruits of twentieth century scholarship. 
Once you can diagnose ycur insufferable neighbor as a bad case of in- 
feriority conplex it*s not quite so hard cn yoi.r blood pressure. It is 
just that ho^.’ever tcholarly, ingenious, sound, imaginative, complex -- 
and morel -- may be the guidelines we draw up, once you're dealing with the 
himan element yoj're always stuck with a bit rwre than you'd bargained 
for. Cernputer dating will never be one hundred per cent successful 
until the) 're arranging dates for cemputers. Aid language studies ha\^ 
a long way to go before they can tell me what to say to ^s. L. when 
I'm sorry she's having a worrying time with her son but I wish for both 
of us that she wouldn't take it out on me. 

Those concenaed with underlying cb.aract eristics, then, realized 
tl\at they had to work at a level much deeper than tJiey'd found themselves 
at before. Scnc of them today are excavating way down into the fundamental 
characteristic, man's innate capacity to produce language. Psycholinguists 
are hunting the fundamental mechanisms; philosophers are investigating 
man as the only creature capable of sytibolism; grairriarians are laboring 
with theories tliat they hqDc will, in their final form, stand firm in the 
light of all the seeming irregularities, as well as the regularities, 
not only of English but of all languages. Insoj'ar as ti.c dayman can see 
what's going on in this multiplicity o: research, it looks as if 
eventually it's going to provide us with significant clues about our 
human nature. 

Ihe serious scholars are obviously not coming up with '’rules" 
to apply to the language w^c actually speak, hear, read and write. Just 
the opposite: they rrust record the realities of that language if their 

underlying theories are ever going to prove valiJ. They most adamantly 
eschew any value judgments such as citing one country's iangvjagc as 
''better" than another's, or one dialect as more linguistically "correct." 

Uni uT lunate ly, there are plenty of brard new textbooks around that 
give quite a different irr^ressior.. You can find late cooyright books with 
rigid models and diagrams in them and flat assertions that English scri* 
tences are made thus and so. You'd better read the preface, which picmises 
you the joyr. of modem scholarship, because otherwise you just might think 
you're in the tcnple of the old gols of grarrnar, not the tiew. And that 
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vould be disastrous for the author's image » because he jenow's the accumulation 
of evidence thu^t proves irrefutably how rapidly formal grammar is forgotten, 
and hovr much less than nothing it contributes to children s improveinent 
in language usage. These new books are only to be expected* I suppose. 

Rules, we've already said, are comforting to teadiers if not to pupils. 

And it's a temptation to authors and publishers to try to translate the 
latest fruits of research into exercises and classroom practices. The 
results are popular. And \A\y not? The teachers are assured they're 
doing a gi*eat job. Of course, the childien jray be short-changed, but one 
gathers from the preface to one of the most popular of these books that w 
don't need to worry ruch about that. It is unfortunate, the author admits, 
that thie children have already mastered caoplex structures in their ever>*day 
language whereas they will be able to understand the grarmai of only very 
simple OTOS. Never mind. Ke'll just give them the very simple ones. And 
weMl give then the forms of written English, he says, because the grammar 
works best with literary forms. So a large part of the book is given over 
to drill in tedious language patterns of the sort the child rarely uses, 
and the highlights are blow-by-blow analyses of less than stunning nine- 
teenth century poetry. It's ratner teaching the child to cross a quiet 
cu^try lane, with the odd horst clipclopping oy, wb^n hi? cver>'day route 
lies through city nish-hour intersections. 

Please don't dismiss this as an inapposite tirade. It seems to 
a prume responsibility of both scholars and publishers to provide the 
teacher with information and tools of ti^c highest quality, .^nd by quality, 
need I add, I don't mean multicolor illuitT-ations; I mean intellectual 
integrity. This would by no means exclude the exciting new h)potheses 
about underlying characteristics of language. But the material that did 
justice to these hypotheses would show them to be Ti*orc akin to mathenuitics, 
say, or physics than to language as we use it. And we would sec that where 
they do approach our language it is in the realm of logic. That's an 
important realm, obviously. But. equally obviously, it's very far fiom 
being the whole of our lives or the whole of out langiiage. 

Grarrruir is one path, then, of language investigation. 

The other is more concerned with langviagc on the level at which 
wo use it. Some of the most stimulating work here stems from inquir>* 

’ .to the problems posed by the <uithropologists. It was in fact an anthro- 
pologist, Malincvski, who first used the phrase "context cf situation", 
which crops up repeatedly in one fem or .another in subsciijuent linguistic 
research. He made the point that different situations dictate not just 
different forms of language, but quite different kinds of language. Ke 
ha\t seen earlier bev he distinguished, for c-xample, between langvugc as a 
"inode of action" and language as a '^reflection of thought". Another kind 
of language he tenned "phatic corrunion", by which he meant "a t)'pe of 
speech in which ties of union are cix^ated by a mere exchange of words", 
where language again "does not fiLiction as a means of transmission of 
thought". Sc when ycu're asked in the corridor '7iowyadoin?", an answier in 
Cherokee wouldn't be much further from the language required for that 
situation than wx>uld an account of how, as a matter of fact, you arc tn^ly 
doing. Ihcn again there's the language of poetry. That takes a hit of 
practice before yai get the best results, whether you’re speaking, reading, 
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or listening to it, \diether you're concerned primarily with pootr>' 
you produce yourself or with somebody elsc's. And what about che language 
th»ey wTite your income tax foiTi instructions in? That looks like double 
Dutch the first time through. So here we are^ back again at "language to 
live b/', "serving the whole child". But perhaps this time around, in 
this context, we can begin to see these phrases as more than humanistic 
wishful thinking. For one thing, we arc learning more and more about these 
different kinds of language. We have far more equipment for recording them 
Llian ive ever had before, and increasingly more sophisticated methods of 
analysis are being devised. In the past, of course, we had plenty of writing 
to study, especially literary genres. We had verbatim accounts of great 
speeches, Cicero's included. We had a good idea of the general lines of 
attack 01 successful raconteurs. Wc knew the fomujlac of polite conversation. 
But knowledge of this kind didn't help much the latjguage questions 
we were asking back at the beginning, questions relating to language as wc 
all know it and use it. In fact, knowledge of uses of language was 
limited -- but sufficient for sane people to produce another kind of text- 
book following this language path. Textbooks like these were in abundance 
in the storeroom, too. These are the books that decree we ha\e to begin 
with a vivid first sentence, turn our backs on cl idle, constiuct novel 
phrases. They added a ^il]ion other Riles. But now wc have better resources 
for studying language than textbooks of either kind Children can study 
on tape, Oi' in tianscri]iti on, lots and lots of different stories, accounts, 
anecdotes, from lots and lots of different sources, told by real people to 
real people in their ewn natural confext. One might conclude from listening 
to real people that many of the most successful speakers never went near the 
rulcbook. Tliink hois* even better they would have perfojTTiod if they hadl -- 
or think how much worse. Wc can eavesdrop electronically now, pick up how 
children really talk with each other when grown-ups aren't aramd. Wc can 
categorize their vocabular>', analyze their sentences for length, coniplcxity 
of structure, plot some sort of general sequential dcv^clopncnt -- which wc 
see varies trcrendously according to which of their languages they arc 
’isirg. Wc can catch the infant's babbling, and aniass the babbling of ^his 
infant and many more, then corparc and contrast. Wc can chock our hy- 
potheses concerning, for example, whether the young diilJ is apparent Is 
verbalizing his thought processes oi' not. hven rorc, wc can record a 
picture of what's ^-oing on: and now wc find a contrapuntal rreaning to what 

is being said in the raised and lo\;crcd c>ebvows, the incipient stretch or 
hiaich! 



One hears a (^lestion in the air: So what? I What's the poifit cf 

kr.owing, say, just hcv children throw their rc|^litious ard inane insults 
.around at each other, or giggle their way through taboo word sharings? Or 
sippose we take it on trust that it's of sox? use to the researchers, whit 
possible connection hav'O these areas of lan^iiagc with school? The answer 
to these very xmders land able questions contains (1 liap;x?n to believe) ex- 
citing irplications for all cf us rxirking in cducaticii -- and that includes 
the children! 

The way into the answer begins somewhere here. After decades of 
painstaking fieldwork and ingenious experincntal research we arc finally 
beginning to get sciie picture of bim.'in perceptions and thought processes. 

Kc have always known that different people sec things differently. Kit the 
facts and figures far surjxiss what ve would hive nrcdictcd. Kc flacly 
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disbelieve what vc see before us if it doesn't fit in with our schene 
or things. Observers in the experinent built around a trapezoidal window, 
for example, are so moused to anything other than rectan^ar windows 
tliat they interpret what they see as an ordinary window in perspective. 

They will believe that they see one piece of solid inatter passing through 
iinotT.er, that all kinds of black magic are going on, rather than relinquish 
this interpretation. So many experinx'nts have confirnicd this, and so much 
of the clinical psychologists’ experience, that perhaps we should airx?nd the 
common phrase to "f saw it with my o^n mind"'. It is hardly surprising, 
then, to find that children v>ho have the language for, say, a certain 
shape, can pick out that shape axing others jTTUch'rrorc accurately than 
children who hav'c not. In other w'ords, our growing ability to sort out 
what’s what in our environment is inextricably bound up with our language 
development. One step on fran this is evidence of the strong coruiection 
between being able to talk about the principle of performing a task (i.e., 
a task requiring mental organization rather then special physical endow’- 
ments) and being able to do one like it. So language is clarifying each 
experience as it is met; aid is an integral part of the patterns of 
experience building up in the mind. Ihus, as the growing human being faces 
increasingly complex experiences, his ability to cope with them, and then 
to use these cx-pcriences to help him cope with others that follow*, will 
depend to no small extent on whether he has the language to maintain an 
efficient filing system in his head. 

Ixrt's stick with the analog)^ of the filing system for a while 
because in addition to being an image that helps us grasp what’s going 
on up there in our heads it is in fact appropriate to the ncuropsycho- 
logical system; it really docs work rather like a filing system. So 
we can see that if wc arc to bring to bear our previous Icximing on new 
situations -♦ whether they involve mastering new* infomation or assessing 
the trustworthiness of a new acquaintance or a new car -- we stJind the best 
chincc of proceeding wisely if wc con in fact refer to relevant issues in 
our entire past cxpcricncr, coirparc and contrast cross-references over 
the whole field. CXir filing system, in other worxis, should contain 
r?fcrc ■''cs to cur whole li\'cs as ;jxc{ce and as co'^iyKcKsive as possible, 
r hope this doesn't sound like putting the teacher in the position of 
the mother with a new baby who's freed fren grandma’s tyranny only to 
hold the modem baby book in s 3<h awe that she daren't take a step for 
fear of warping the delicate little psyche! but seriously, I think we 
hau' to consider in depth the jxissiblc consequences of exiling fron school 
ihc various asixrcts of the diildrcn’s lives, with +hcir ccti con i t an t 
language, that wc usually do For cxanjilc, in the preface of one of the 
bocks referred to earlier, the author says that naturally he isn't going 
to deal with the child’s dialling with his comrades , which he can do 
without cur assistance. 1 would suggest that this point-of*vicw neglects 
two important points. The first is that the more rrcciscly and compre- 
hensively the child chats with his comrad ‘J the motv efficiently he is 
building up his filing .system, storing for future use impressions of 
people and relationships and himself among them. Second, it is m this 
ccrr.tnd of language that more complex masteries arc sxibscqucntlv built. 

;Viy building that dees rot pay great attention to the fesmdations, and 
that inseparably ncajis to the land beneath as well, is a risky proposition. 
Therefore, wr might vcr>* well provide in class, not loo infrequently, the 




caitext for absorbir.g chat; and build on it accordingly. 

Perhaps this exaiiple also helps clarify the difference between 
the forms often taken by the older hunanistic advice to teach language 
that vouvd serve the vhole child and vdiat is advocated here. Before, 
the idea vas to introduce the child to some preferred model of performance 
and encourage practice to emulate the model. This leaves the door wide 
open botli to prescription in teaching and to outer- directed areas of 
concern. It leads, that is to say, to an enphasis on the specifically 
social uses of language, and often, i%ith that, to cor.siderable preoccupa- 
tion with socially accepted foiris. Here, the enphasis is alway. on taking 
into accouit the (diild's already conplex language masteries, being 
appreciative of his especially robust languages of magic, fo7 example, 
and of ritual, of excoriation, of self-assertion, of s>Tnbolized fear. 

It becomes obvious, doesn't it, that there's 5jr«all place here for pre- 
scription; that there is, rather, constant enrichrisnt of the classrocm 
from the child's living; that living and learning in school and out 
are a spiral of xjtual enrichment. There are certain mechanical conven- 
tions to get straight; but for the rest, language sessions should surely 
be as much a time of learning for the teacher as for the class. 

1 won't pursue this point (this fervent ho^!) further here, 
as 1 think it will be clearer in the following section of this paper, 
where I suggest ixire concretely how^ this view of language might be 
implemented* But it docs became clear that the classroom teacher is in 
fact in the vanguard of research. I said earlier that vro are beginning 
to amass for analy^ 's records of the different kinds of language in use, 
in their context ot situation. We need all the percept ivTe observers in 
the field that we can get. .^fuch of the most significa.it language research 
in recent years, of vital importance to education, has sprung out of 
analysis of what children have actually said* Ke are breaking ♦h rough 
to an irderstanding of how children can start out with equal abilities, 
yet some will go from strength to strength in school while others will 
fall further and further behind uitil, defeated, th^y drop c«it. Theix^ is 
strong evidence that this is all tied in eith their ability - or lack 
of it -* to use their vnderstanding of their own ku^ds of langi^ge to arrive 
at an indcrstarvling of the abstract languages of learning in the ipper grades. 

It would be of trememdous value nji only to tlK-mselvTS but to 
the wtiOle profession if teachers couiJ fumish detailed linguistic 
docirrntation of lessons where thry really got a concept across, or lessons 
where for all their preparation they jvLSt didn't. Such documentation 
would analyze the teacher's language, and the children's, the language of 
the teacher's questions and the language of the rcspoiises that the questions 
elicit. To what areas of his life does it appear fre ,i his language that 
the child is referring? Arc you tO'ii'B to get across the principles of 
the unheard alarm clock ringing in the vacuimized bell jar while he’s 
still hung vp on trying to tell about the tine his Had didn't hear the 
alarm and all that that entailed? Is it your subject matter he isn’t 
getting? Your sentence structure? Your vocabulary? Arc you maybe 
missing something relevant that he's saying because lie isn't expressing 
it in the usual language of your experiment? And tl^cn you might well 
analyze what you can of the child's hone language. Ikx's this i no cate 
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aix;as of language that the school could be building on? Or areas of 
language that the ohool cannot ta]<e for granted in the hoiae, and should 
therefore be teaciiing? 

In the first section, as I said, I indicated what part of the 
forest T thinV we’re in. In this second section 1 have tried to explain 
what sort of map I thirik we need. In the following, final section I shall 
suggest a few lines we niight sketch on that map. 



Ill 

Our aim is to help the child develop the most precise and 
con^rehensive language of wirlch he is capable. Kcw we have to s’jbdivide 
that aim into specific areas in the hope of perceivii.g just what ws should 
be covering, step by step. This is a tall order; and before offering any 
si^gestions I must stress that much of what fol loves is necessarily tenta- 
tive, with great gaps in the thinking. But with linguistic research on 
the one hand furnishing increasing proof ol the inseparability of Linguage 
developiDcnt aid personal gi'owth, and educational surveys on the other 
revealing the gross inadequacies in current language arts practices, surely 
it is tine we tried to draw an inclusive, practical map. 

It has been emphasized from the beginning that lang'iage work is 
irrelevant if it docs not develop out of th.e child's o*n self. Let us 
look, 'lien, at what this child, as he sits in our class, is made up of. 

Ke can hardly miss his physical existence: if he hasn't been moving 

arovnd for a while he's probably wriggling or drooping or turning or 
yawning; his ears are open to the airplane outside, to his neighbor's 
whisper; his eye is suddenly distracted by some passing saiething or 
other. The sensory-motor child in his probably unnatural habitat. Then 
there are his emotions: how' he feels in gct^eral, hrw he feels about him- 

self today, this particular minute; how he feels in corjiection with the 
wx>rld of people (singly and in groups and in masses) arouid him. And 
then there's his mind, trying to make sense of it all: the crowding 

concrete evidence, puzzles, obstacles, and the glimpse of an abstract idea. 
Of course, as we have considered already, these three elements are in 
constant interaction. But as long as we bear this in mind, they ma>' 
prove useful demarcations of areas of concern. And what are the main 
properties of language, of that which we arc hoping to help him develop as 
an indispensable adjuvet to dcv'clop^vnt of himself? Ojt thinking thus far 
leads to an intriguing parallel. Language has a physical e> jtence: it 

has somds and often gestures of sori.e kind. It has an emotivv? element, 
which may concern mainly ourselves, that is, the expression of Eome inner 
feeling, or may mainly concern tljc f<^ clings of others, to be evoked or 
invoked or evTn manipulated, /nd thirdly there is the cognitive ele-rent 
of language, that with which wv label the particles of our existence and 
organize them into relationships and puizlc over them and extend theii 
signi ficaTice by rcarrai^ging them in new paltenvs. 

Since our conceiu as language teachers is the bringing together 
of the child's various properties with the properties of language, let us 
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talce these as axes in a double -entr>' table, as bellow. 
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if our thinking so far is correct, the ivsultant cells should 
cover c\'cry aspect of p-.'^rson- language relationships. Let us now try out 
their practicability as indicators of specific areas of corceni. Ohviously, 
the cells \^un't be watertight. There's leakage, seepage, osmosis, capil- 
lary attraction, flooding Rut for now, let sec if we can dcteiinine, 
by looking at the axes of a cell, what language use mainly fits in there; 
and conversely, let us see if ue can find the appropriate cell for vshatever 
language use we think of. 

Looking first at axes, let us begin with something that looks 
straightfoivard- -for exairplc, the cell determined by niOUGFrr, CDN'CRIHl: on 
the PLRSON axis and by (XCNITIVT:, DIWTE oji the IANm\fn axis, lliat 
surely is naming, labeling, of the concrete world aroind us. At kinder- 
garten level it's ''Does anyone know what this is?" as the nxDre esoteric 
treasures of show and tell are presented. It^s putting the nare to 
objects you know, and Icaining the name: of new objects as you come across 
them. This one of the most obvious exainplcs of aiding perception by 
clarifying wliat you're looking for. It's learning the names of different 
trees and flouv'rs and birds. Ifighcr up the school it's increasingly the 
specialized vocabiilary of geology or chcmistr>' or whatewr. It's record- 
ing information for >’our own use, or that of others, either be oul 
recitation of the facts or by writing down, l^his cell contains also 
list e ning to dcnotations--infonrut’ .‘.i- -and re adin g . 

N'ow' from where we arc at the intersection of Tli(>IQrr, 

OJNCRITF with lAVTiAGr: OXSTTIAT, let \is glance to the top of 

this sane language coliim, the intersection of PFR.'^N: PIPi'SICAI./IAVTUrir: 
CXTATTIM:, That is surely the labelling of sensations and ro^'c- 

n’nts, denotative, not emotionally expressive. This is where, for exarnle, 
kindergarten children work at objective statements a' cut their senses, 
wheru the teacher my leli feel she is layirg the cornerstones of scienti- 
fic investigation. In this scjt' language cohm, next personal row down, 
we would place the objective description of feelings. ^\nd at the hr ’tom 
of this same language colum we are at the objective statement cf a 
concept, let's go back ^o the top of the language coUim again, and this 
time trace hack horizontally; that is, staying this tine in the sane 
personal catcgor>’- -the scnsoiy-motor- -but changing language piepcrtics. 
Immediately to the left is l..mfAGi:: IMJTIVF, OVmS; this cell is con- 
cerned with cCTiveying to others not jvest the n.amc of a sensation but a 
language recreation of the sensation itself. This is where you make our 
friends wince with a vTvid accoint of the knife-sharp, blcM-spurting pain 
of your skinned knee. ir>?scribc the abrasion in the textKook langtvigc of 
OXATIIM;, nLVTIIi and you woultbi'l get much svTpalhv). Imcdiatcly to the 
left of this, PIKS(.A*: pmsIOMyiA'UrA^T: IM/ri\T:, SILT is where you might 
io^ thiC catastrophe down in your own diars'. You want it to be expressive 
enough to feel you've <konc yourself jiL<^tice in putting down the nasty pain 
you felt, but after nil you'tt? rot playing it for tears. 

Ih.r' cell to tbic left acaiu is pcrTiops at first sight something of 
a teaser: the intcr-iclion of the plivsical clcrrat of l.-uycuagc with tlio 

pbvsical element of the person. Suivly tMs is where we find ononato;x'i a 
and gestures, wive re vr chant in chonas , or yell "It hvirts!" Pasic mine is 
here, too, the beginninGs of drama . 
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Let's leave this top lefthand comer for the minute and just see 
vhat happens if v,e explore its opposite niinber, the bottom right. Ke were 
cn the bottom row already, in LANGUAGE: COGNITFIT^ LFijOTE with statement 
of concept. Next cell to the right we’re still in PERSON: ITIOLJQrr, ABSTRACT, 
but hav’e moved to LANGUAGE: COGNIXrVT:, ORGANIZE, This is presimably vhere 
we arc organizing our abstract ideas. Next cell to the right we are analyz- 
ing or questioning these concepts and their aligrunents in hy-potheses. And 
in the final righthand, lowest box, these haw been rearra.nged into new 
hyoptheses, that is, extending into more conplex concepts. 

Suppose the children in your class are apparently just not able 
to build their argunents in pursuing some abstract decision one wjy or the 
other. They can't write them, nov talk about tEccm, and they don't seem to 
iriderstand the written and oral models you're giving them either. Maybe 
they can Icam off pat the pro's and con's of some particular topic, but 
they caji't line up and assess new material. It would seem pretty clear 
that they just hai^n't yet reached the requisite stage of mental growth. 

TJ>e table indicates related areas leading to this stage. In the sane 
language coUen, one personal row up, for exajiple, we find TFRSONAL: 

TimCKT, OlNCRPTE/UNafAGE: OXNITra, tXYTW, This suggests that we 
right assess their corDctence in, say, their science cx]:icrimcnts. Surely 
wc wouli ha\’c to find this area pretty well consolidated before we could 
hope for any success in a parallel activity conceming abstractions. And 
if they're sha^ here, we might trace that row^ back to the left, see how 
they're doing ia i^uestioiung their concrete conchisions, or before that, 
in PERS'^m: HiOUGHT, CDNCRETE/LANGUACE: OOGNITIVT, 0R(A\J2T, how^ well 
cpi they sequence concrete operations. Or in the cell to the left before 
that, hew veil can they clearly denote the concrete an>vav? In soiiic sub- 
jects we might find the trouble had started right her , that they were 
gettirg into fearful confusions with their chemistry :ause they'd newr 
really mistered tlie specialized vocabulary. Or to go back to the bottom 
righifiaj.d cell again, th£ one concerning the extension of abstract thought, 
wc could trr «' back along the bvittom row and see if the children coiOd 
even dciiotc distractions in a wTiy that really meant something to then. 

Srice wc haven't looked into the emotive areas yet, let's take 
just cr.c moie cxiurple from there. Suppose you decide you want to do some- 
thing about p(clr>’. Maybe you read the children poems new’ and then, maybe 
you i \vn ha\c them write them from time to tire; but you don't them 

tmly at hone in this area, enjoying and creating as you wish they could. 

You have the children bring thei/ favorite poems and you all read them and 
that's Thtt, Yoi .1 have them write and they manage a bit of doggerel. 

Nothing is catching fire. Let's sec where Poctr/ would cone in on the 
table. ObvioiLsly PFRSOMI : BSmoSS, probably SEIT/lANai.W:: inTTUT:, 

RFI F and/or OillFiPS. Again, let us look at the cells abo\r* and before this 
or:c, TaMr g »ho oTiC above, FI RST nPlSrCA /lAVllV.E: HDriAT, EFIF: 
have you done mxh talking and writing lately that conveys sensations? 
l istened co, or read, any language cf this kind:* Foilo^>* the san? FI FwVi\M : 
niYSlCAh and :ticc the langvngc back into nrjT.fOM, also. Have vou been 
mimirg .ccrisaticns lately? Stietching and crouching -and generally fc:‘lipg 
in your Mood and muscles who and where yen arc? Pancing? Have you boon 
enjoying together any choral speech with a rtr^ng rhythm? 



Now fill in that gap there to the left of the poetiy cell, and 
below the PtlYSIG\L/lWSlCAL we haw just been discussing. That lands us 
in PERSONAL: B)OTJO?h S/LANGUAGE: PJIYSICAL, That must include named drairia, 
non-wrbal iirf)ro\d sation . Did you tiy any of that before you sta-ted your 
poetry? Moving to emotional music would seem one good place to ^tart» The 
cadences of grief, say, are urmastakably akin, whether expressed through 
movement, or music, or a human cry, or through poctiy that seeks to give 
words to it. 

Ihis cxajrple has been mainly in the SELF area of the emotional. 
Looking at relationships here to the areas of CTHI’RS, we find PERSONAL*. 
EMOTIONS SELF/LANGUAGE: BlomT, OIHERS. That imst be expressing our 
feelings not just to record then adequately for ourselves, or perhaps for 
friends who Inow us very veil and tine in deeply to us, but so that we can 
convey the wry cnx>tion to others, recreate the experience ewn for people 
who do not know us. This obviously is a stage we shall hope to reach in 
poetry sessions with some of the children, though perhaps only with the 
older, inore verbal ones. 

Or therc^s PERSONAI : I^IOTIONS, OTHERS. In LAM3UACE*. PflYSICAL, I 
think this interaction is, say, the language of ritual, where the physical 
fact of the string of words means more than any emotional or cogniti\*e 
meaning. This is where phatic coimnion comes in, where we exchange Tli'^ 
or weather chat or often quite complicated sequen.es whose meaning never- 
theless resides almost solely in the tone of voice and smiles exchanged. 

1 think it's also where the standard/nonstandard dialect battle often 
rages, wiTore wc include by means of certain ''accepted" physical soimds 
those whom our emotion , hare us feel to be one of us or exclude those we 
fear or envy or resent for whatever reason. 

In PERSON.AI.: MJjriONS, OTHERS/LANatAGE*. BtiriW,, CYHQ RS 1 think 
we have stop*-telling-*a direction we night like to follow related to a 
^*try session. I think exploring the SEI F and OTHER areas in the table, 
in both PERSCbJ and lANM’AGH, could be most revealing, raising some basic 
questions about language as coimnication, syiri'-olic expression, persuasion, 
manipulation, the inner- and outcr-di rented characteristics of language. 

One last wx>rd on PERSON: fllOTIONS. Following it across horizontally to 
LANKAlAGF: COflMTHT, wo surely come to literary criticism, lhat would seem 
to indicate that there's not much point in engaging our pipils in literary 
criticism laitil they know’ their way areind in the areas this cxarple has 
been discussing, poetr>* and other literature. 

The teaching cxairplcs that wt* hare been looking at do seem to 
indicate that at each grade lcv*el vhe table could be a useful guide. Th.erc 
is, however, one great danger in ii that should be fully recognized. Even 
insofar as the format helps clarify this very coi^ilex subject, by the sane 
token it also inplies a corrpartrrntalization more real than is nctu lly so. 
It has already been strersed that the cells arc not water tij.ht. Put more 
than that, in any language going on at any tine there arc lilcly to bo 
clcrrnts frem scvTcral different areas. Just .r.s enctions and thoughts inter- 
twine- *ajid knot r ‘in the pcr<=on, so language is frequently both cognitive 
and crotire sirxiltancx?’oly, and roreorer a speaker will to sending out 
physically so many messages about himself ♦hat vo nay well find ourselves 
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dispc»sod to .agree or disagn?c long before vc h^\e considered v,aat he has 
actual ly saidj This table senes nerely for a ^'lude, vastly simplified 
classification of the l:ingt.ago elements in use; and though i lS tabular fomn 
«av iiT^>]y thJ t we are dealing with saiething static, fixed, wt are obvioiLsly 
rciv well avc.re that this is not sc. 

]1ius we conclude with our originoi thought: rceting all the 

child's I'Oguige neec^- noans taking irito account all of the chi ld, be 
corn's to scho-d already richly experienced In the pouer of language: from 

his earliest years he has known the rvigic of a soirui to indica c his wants* - 
and get them ^ ecn to; he Iiai learned the tones that mean approval or im- 
patience or a hicidrcd other hun^aii erotions, for that is what h< liws by; 
he has chantec the shapes of taunts cijid insults, hy himself or -v'ith his 
friends, to rcut the enemy; he has in some deep region perceived the 
puzzles and terrors of his existence and sometimes brouglit then up into 
the ’ight in a woi d picture, his dragons and nonsters and rr.icc; his end- 
less questions about his surroirnidinps hxw set hiv on ti e road to disccvvjy» 
In language he is knotting to know hlmscif aijd his world, defini^jg himcself, 
creraing out o:' himself patterns of souid that confino his e^ister ^ to 
hinisell and to others. This inquiiy has tried to indicate wher * his ttccds 
and cot^petencics fit into an overall view, because it is on the. e that we 
na;e to b'iild. ;Viu in considering h<Jv>' to help him to carp rehen; iu ness , 
ve have touched on precision too, for the surest fumdation of 1 tnguage 
work is the child's stiuggling to aiticulatc just what he inhere uly needs 
to coftc to tern; wdth. Precision begins in rclovaace. .<\nd then the 
develcpront of j-rccision as a constant in Pingu-ge use, the cnsuiing th:it 
rclev;uKC dn:sn't peter out in sterile ix'pctitioTi, is attained by continual 
fol low-throuyh into areas related as we hu\e seen then in the lab c, 
prc'ssitig tlie larcunge activiMcs wieV-r and d<.Kpcr, extending the t^critciy 
to be cxyloreJ. 
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A UNIT ON M IGlffiCiRJiajDS 



by Christine Siui Jose 



ibis set of lessons was <k'si^ed for a second grade at liem^tn 
Street. I hadi't worked with this particular class before, but had 
sufficient e>pcrience w'ith other prinuiy grades in the school to be 
fairly sure that 1 would face the jol lowing ajjparent piohlcios in the 
children's approach to leaniing: [1) little intcivst in acquiring infer- 

tiiation for its own sal.c; (2) little pioponsity to tlic curiosity that 
profits interest in acquiring specific infonsation; (3) no ready joy 
in the pursuit of ideas, even those clothed as niaterially as possible; 

(4) no ready joy in sastained attention to one therje; (5] little 
interest in playing with imaginative ideas cither, for exarrple, story 
telling. 



That's the negative aspect. Two tUTUp sable pvjsitive aspects 
qualify the view. TTic first is the children's affectio^^alc acceptance 
of any teacher who even halfway treats them like Kurruei beipjgs and unoer- 
stands thiOir willingness to cooperate. iTc sece*iul, obviously closely re- 
lated, is the childiTCn's lack of sclf-.assc*rtion of themscUvs as indi- 
viduals within the school. Ihcy just don^t take much space; they 
keep thcmselvt‘s narrowly cirannscribed and avoid uinccessary displaccnont 
of the atmosphere, both physically and mental ly, Ihis makes for a Iriin- 
quil classroom, but that's rot why I call it positiv*c. On the contrary: 
for tranquility in the class rcjm is too often a cu^ihcru-m for lethargy. 

Its po5 itiv*cncss lies in its indication that erqhasis should be placed 
on opporeKt in considcrat ion of '’appaient pioblems/’ Are these childivn 
really uninterested, incurious, uninuguiativo? I'm not saying here, "Hiey'd 
ho interested enough if we'd only pay sore attentioii to wlut inter- 

ested in." lhat message I prcsirc vo all have by now. And Pm not saying 
simjily that they don't regard sd^ool as the place to ceneom themselves with 
their real interests, though that looms large in the problem. I'm saying 
that their lack of self-assertion in school my well indicate a lack of 
scl f-ccnccf ' therein, so that the childien-as-leaincis effect ivvly do not 
h VO iny strong interests, oiljer thaiv day-to-day smvival within the system, 
(hildren of this kind arc often described as apathetic, but perhaps acqui- 
escent gives a truer picture. ITicy h-; c erased whatever inteivsts they 
nay haw lx?fow they got to schiool, probably with Ih:' first rmI i cat ivxi 
on waking that this was a s^hcol -('ay ; raul fkv they offer as a srikigcd Init 
cc'~^\arat i wly bl.ank slate on which ^ o inscriK what we will. 

Kith other classes I had done sonc work aiming for rocogniticri 
of sensations and to a certain extent of crK'ticns, finding lar^guagc ii 
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discuss then:. Usually I start with the fun of exploring one's cv.ti sensa- 
tions there and then within what the classroon has to offer. V.’e observ’e, 
tr>' to define, refine. The basic objective is tc encourage the children's 
se If -aw:.reness in what they themselves are experiencing. The language they 
use then celebrates the experience and reinforces the self-awareness. On 
this basis of shared, but fundamentally personal, awareness ve can build 
comparisons, or branch out into more imaginative experiences. Obviously 
this is so true of what one is trying to do in any Kind of education that 
It virtually goes without saying. Khat I am drawing attention to here is, 
first, vvhat seems to me a good place to begin, and spend plenty of time at, 
with these children; and second, that in these circumstances the inter- 
relatioi of language as a tool of thought, personal and shared, v;ith the 
children's self-awareness, self-concept, and self-confidence should never 
be lost sight ci. 

Parenthetically I might add that so far I ha^'c fcnind vciy limited 
use for audiovisual aids. Sonx? music, because sometimes helps get the 
childixn moving (I think kinaesthetic and spatial work should enrne in eai y 
and prominently) -- and because it's a delight. But the crux this 
approach to teaching, surely, of getting from the sensations end feelings 
of hunanity to thcxjght, ideas, abstractions, is the generation of rental 
excitement within the individual with his ov^n resources. 

An amiable third grade had extended these initial exercises to 
the creation of a market in Italy, with sene njOimentar)^ role-playing and 
songs and artwork, For second grade I hdd bigger ambitiens: developing 

a concept. The teacher had given carte blanche, but to fit in with tra- 
ditional second grade ^are I opted for Ncig)jborhoods . In our few lessons 
together the children might just as well be themselves and make up their 
own neighborhoods, anything they liked, iind make models of them in Art; 
especially as the school is blessed with an extraordinarily talented and 
cnthiusiastic art teacher, who has intuitively been putting into practice 
in art for years much cf what language should be doing for children. 
Ideally, of course, is what all art an! music teachers arc doing. 

First the children had an art lesson which they drew pictures 
of a rocn in their own house. The art teacher had them think about the 
physical features of the room, themselves in it, its relation to the rest 
of the house, the view frori the window'. A very noticeable characteristic 
of these drawings was their individuality. Usually an attractive idea 
spreads across an art room like crown fire. One lucky youngster hits on 
pretty curtains aroinid a big window, and hv seemingly instantaneous 
cenbustion half the drawings in the room have pretty curtains around big 
windows. Blit this tine the artists were obviously working frtxn pictures 
in their own minds, no one clse's, and with painstaking attention to tiuc 
detail. 



The next ii] ^roach to the concept -- the individual within the 
neighborhood -- was to have been in the music lesson* Ihc )aing nisic 
teacher, eager to tr>* o»jt new ideas, liked the plan to do this throigh a 
Ptuly of the orchestra. Tach instiuvont can male riisic by itself in its 
own character. Or it c.m join with other instnunents, either in its own 
family or outside. famiHcs of ii. *=111110^5 can play together, or cajj join 
in the whole orchestra, the unique voices in pol)*phony* Kannoay, countoi’^xDir.t , 
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discord, rhythms -- how can anyone study neighborhoods without studying the 
orchestra? Ana choirs. And the beauty of it is that the children can get 
through to the concepts by themselves with the minimum of direction. They 
can hear for themselves, and can themselves maice different sounds and 
rhythms and combinations. Ke thought to have at least two, more prcbably 
three, lessons along these lines. But the lot of the special teacher is 
especially frustrating. It's bad enough that just when you're up and 
flying high with <xie class there another one waiting at the door, and 
always early, it seems, if you v-ant the extra time with their predecessors - 
or late, if you wanted to get going on something social with them. To 
top that, you see each class just once a week, so if for any reason that 
lesson doesn’t come off, you've lost them for tJie time being. We had one 
had w^eelc after another in music during the neighborhood lessons. The 
tffjsic teacher was absent, or there was a song to be learned for Halloween 
or Thanksgiving or Christmas, or there were too many absences in the class, 
or a film for all the school, or a holiday. But one fine Jay kc shall 
study the neighborhoods in the orchestra. An>T^-ay, this first lesson, had 
we had it, wculd have Indicated the general direction of the unit (towards 
the full orchestra), then concentrated on the individual instruments, their 
distinguishing particularities. The children would also have listened to 
their own voices speaking and singing, discerning distinguishing features. 

Iho next lesson I had w'ith the children in their classroom 
started off with a sense exploration. Close your eyes and ooen your ears 
and just what exactly do you hear? I was so attuned to our railroad town 
neighborhood that I heard all sorts of shuntings in the distance. Sur- 
prisingly, the children heard nothing of them. But then they’d all heard 
the heating machine in the room puffing and blowing away; which I hadn't. 

Oi didn’t think I had . . . Talking around that one led us into all sorij 
of interesting ramifications, such as sounds near and far, tricks your mind 
plays on your senses. They’re a small class (only twenty- two] and seated 
in a square, which makes possible a fair amount of all -class give and take. 
Then we tried "Close your eyes and imagine you’re dc^Ti by the tracks", 
then somebody had \is tr>' what we heard in the backyard; sonicbody took us 
on to tr>’ing ihc backyard at night. Then scrx?body (it could have been rne, 
but I hope not) had us try what we heard on the moon. Then what did we 
see on the noon, smell, feel on our skin, and graA»ally we’d filled out a 
sense image of being there. Khen we did the same with other places pre ty 
soon px^nsters began creeping in, until they threatened to take over the 
show’. 



Then we theught about which of these places it would be fun to 
live in, and why. Round about here we began seeing these different places 
as different JiCighborhoods , and we linked this with what they’d read so 
far about neighborhoods in thefr social studies test. This had them in ths. 
position of experts; they’d done the reading, and were telling rnc. They 
also had to tell me stimclhing of their own neighborhood, and how they fitted 
in. Then it seemed like a good idea to m.ike up our own neighborhoods, and 
eventually make rxxtcis of thcr . So we decided who wanted to work on wliat 
sort of neighborhood and fomed four di5 > issicn groups accordingly, fair 
cheerful little girls and a stolid fry wanted to talk abcmjt what goes on 
in "Ckjr .Neighborhood". Four little girls aj^d a quiet boy wanted 

to talk about a "Perfect Ncighboiiiood", Ihc bo>s who had mst rele- 
vant and articulate in the preceding discussion w.mtcd to talk abcxit a 
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”Moo’i Xeiphborhcxid”; and the bo/s with the eamarks of potential nuiavays 
(if Ihii any jud^e of little boys] u'ere already capping each other's horrors 
in accounts of a "'Monster Neighborhood’' , 

By this ti’ne wo had had three quarters of an hour or inorc together, 
blit fortunately the children were still enthusiastic and the teacher was 
apparently in no hurry to retuiTi, so we had over fifteen ’.ninutes for 
discussion ]7i groups. This was not, as may be imagined, high-level exchange; 
but the groups were lively, orderly and kept more or loss to the point. 
Shortly before our tijne wvas up, "Our V^<r\ Xcighborhood" decided they had come 
to the end of iiscfu) talk aa^d asked font i rely their own idea) for paper to 
draw what they’d been talking ab-jut, "Perfect Neighborhood" soon folloi:ed 
suit. "Moon" and "Moist ers" were still going strong when the teacher 
returned and desks were restored to rightful positions. 

Our next neoting was in the art room. 7 he art t cache i' gave them 
the materials to nake little houses, one each, which next week they could 
put tegether in the neighborhoods, 7 he c!iildrcn were working at the four 
art -room tables in their neighborhood groups, but there was no discussion 
going on. Such talk as there was consisted of "IsT.o's got the puipk* paint/ 
fat brush/stapler/ctc. or "Vou'rc splash ing/jiushipg/copying no"»"yo 1 am 
not"; or, rarely, "Ccc that's ccol" (almost always referring to one’s owt» 
work) or ''Look at tliis 1 did", with little or no response, at least spoVen 
response, 1 was disappointed, prcsur'ung that they were fed up 'ivith the 
ncighborhcxxl notion had nothing ncrc to say. 

As I went and sat with them at the different t.iblcs, ,.o(^'c•ver, arxl 
sau' thm wrapped in their houses, i realized I'd fallen prey to that 
particulrir crassness of the word-oriented. We're sc Ci^nsciotis of the 
thought -language twining, nnd in addition so likely ourselves to cho^rsc 
language as a nediur, of exprersion where other people might choose something 
else, that we don’t always leave others in the peace they prefer for getting 
on with what they're doing. I thought back to how well the children had 
kno\s-n, in the previous lesson, when they had finished with talk and 
wanted to start drawing, /od 1 wondered hovk I waUd have reacted had the 
art teacher suggested, "Ihc)' nignt as well be doing sono art work while 
they're just talking, . bhen word-oriented people play abajt with the 
idea of "Mow do 1 kn<m: what 1 wa;U to say until I'^'c said it?" they night 
renemher that there arc also 'Ifow do I know what T want to paint ALanco/ 
sing/.intil I've paintcdAhinccd/s.ing it?" This consideration is obviously 
of prime importance if we wish to concem oursclv'cs with hiilding through 
the dnld's sensations and feelings to .abstractions. If wc wish to build 
on a rcall) finn basis, there aie rorc st.igcs to be gone thraigl) th.an arc 
presently taken into accaeit. Othciwisc, there is a veiy real danger of 
premature verbal is:'. 

[ krvoi; from experience that talk h-ofore :ui ait lesson c:in induce 
considerable energy and dirccliuu during t]jo ait; aj-iJ iVjat in talk after 
an art Ic^^^en insights pcison.ii convictions pe-p up at a greater late 
th-an u .lai, but talk ■■-.nop an ait lesson is eh.uKV. Vatchiig for what I 
ho-jxml was the right r^.-r^ent , tentatively, Tiut ncecs-arily e\| cctjrig .J eeplv, 

1 did m.V'jagc a few cxel'vngcs, )'ut 1 didn't spark a;'.y chi Id- to-clu Id 
C‘ nwr.' It iof). .'muI of the rais^cr.'^ I was favored with, J snsjvct r-*ost of 
t.'iCn wore ccHJrtcsy rcjoiriJcrs, Tve boon back to the art rexn since. 
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It’s a cheering place to be, ^ with a great batting average of whole- 

hearted process and lively product. Kut I^ve never managed to extend 
verbal exchanges there ver>^ far. I work at whatever project the class is 
on, and as the children in the school get to know^ me I'm usually accepted 
as one of the group at the table and they open up; that is, they ask me 
for the purple paint and fat brush, or complain that I*m splashing or 
getting in the way, or, very rarely, direct my attention to some cool thing 
they've just done. (F.ven more rarely they say "Cee^ that's cool” to some- 
thing I've done. But that's usually out of kindness.) And when I’m busy 
working that's about as much talk as 1 can take. I'll believe the language 
experts that I’m using language to think out what I want to do. But arc 
the children? Perhaps they're not. Perhaps that's why their work is so 
much fresher and livelier than mine? 

After the art lesson with hiouscs, a second ( had we ever had the 
first!) naasic lesson w-cild have cor.ic in veiy well. This one would have 
moved nearer the full orchestra or choir by looking at family groupings 
of instnjments and voices. The children would cx-periment with comhinat ions 
of the rhytlim instnjments, and would again consider their oi\Ti voices as 
well, and wc could have done a little prel iniinar>^ choral speaking. 

.Next lesson: in the classroom, Kc did some wn in-up exercises, 

getting more precise with the sense explorations than before, going a 
little faster. The reaction of these unuiagi native children [as many 
of the teachers cliarnct'^r i :c them) was a little startling. ?f)’ \x-iy 
first "riose your eyes; what do yaj hear” -- a straightforward factual 
listening exercise -- at once <;licited "The wind in a forest!" "A truck 
crashing into a wall!" "-*1 meant, what can )*ou really hear? Can you 
really hear the truck?" "Sure! I heard the glass smashing :ind sor:)cl^cvly 
screamed and "/\nd there was a dog harking!" from the back of the ro<jm. 
Fair enough. I was pretty bored with the space heater rysclf now 1 know 
it wasn't rushing onwards to mi<ha\stciTi plains. So wc played aramJ with 
building \i;'> imaginative scenes, and then went to the next logical steji, to 
what it felt like to be in those places, hens^ve waild react, iheii we 
wondered hex; other people would react, ir^teract. 

I thoiiglU wc night be ready to do sax' role-playing; but it 
wasn’t successful. .Vs I said at the beginning, these children don't tike 
posscssicpi of space and move thraigh it wdth confidence. Therefore, 
hc^scvcr is-oll they may think themselves into saieone else's shoes, and 
suggest how that person would move ajid what he w’ould say, they arc still 
a long W'ay from «ncting out that person, feeling from the inside the 
moving and talking that ihc)- had suggested, building on it. (>ice children 
have had some experience with roving in this context me Ciun make the 
switch from talking to novirig, but these childreii had ha \ none. Aywuy 
that neighborhood monaing we cut air losses and got back to talking about 
the different itoople. 

Ujifcrlunitcly the aboitive acting-out hid Ox’-jvned the fir>t fine 
c iielcss rapture of (.fkiractc r i rat l \ the t ue vc hid ca c annn.d 

to Hiking idcut characteT intenctions in tl.eir chie?cn ncighhoilKCsh-; 1 
was feelijig a^co'ifcrtably like that alt^r rg'’' of the strcrgDi-tb m 'i:gh* j' y 
teacher; that is, the roUntless see i il -di rec tor on the gmO ship liojx'. 
Still, wc had asccitaincd, f^r cxanjde, that thcie was I rouble the rmn: 
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Raymond v/as an astronaut vorRing hard there, building i. house, planting a 
garden, trying to settle witli his family, and the \sandering moon creatures 
were taking things off his house and eating his vegetables. The monsters, 
ve gathered, vere all naughty and noisy with very unsettled work habits 
and tended to tump into each other when they went for a walk rather than 
exchange polite greetings. In the perfect neighborhood ever>*one was 
working together to build beautiful swinming pools and a playground and 
keeping it very clean and you hardly ever heard children crying because it 
was so pretty there ajid everybody w'as so nice to each other and there was 
music all day. I had a menial image of the broken pavements and shabby 
shopfronts of the main street down the road, the litter blown along by 
the draft fren the cars and tiaicks cutting through the town. But no 
need to £eel sorry for "Ojr Own Neighborhood". Apparently it's full of 
friends going back and forth and aunts and uncles swapping gossip and 
grandparents and the truck drivers are great and sometimes people quarrel 
and sometinves they fight and semebody's big sister isn't going to babysit 
any more for whoever because they don't always pay but there are two of 
the dads who go fishing together -- and so on and on. \\c did sotk? role- 
playing conversations at the desks, but I'm not sure t! y w\ c worth much. 

In the next art lesson the children put the houses together on 
the neighborhoods, four veiy large pieces of thick car Ibc u 1. Hv y all 
had paint and different materials to choose from, such . ? swatches of 
cloth, eggshells, sand in different sizes and colors, lollij sticks, and 
plasticine. I gave them plenty of time to glue their own hi .scs on, and 
landscape around them; then as the activity became comuna] within the 
neighborhood I essayed a little conversation. At "Our (Xn Neighborhood" 
table the talk quickly became general. Opinions were cxchatigcd on both 
Dlaying and fighting. Gardens were discu.sscd, what you catld plant, 
wtiat w^as best. There was consideration of fathers going out of the 
neighborhood to work during the daytime and other people fra: outside 
coning in to work, such as gas men and IV repairmen and t:.'" guys that 
chop down trees. They weren't aiming for realistic rcpic:« tnti«»:i, but 
one verisimilitude was striking: the houses were neat and hj ,g}i* set on 

diverse, devotedly tended plots, and the ncighborhooii facilities were nil. 

I tried to get them talking about this, but they just weren't interested. 

'Ter feet Neighborhood" was the place to go for this, I thought. 

But no. All those fine words beforehand about building together, and 
then when it came to it, there they were: private swurriiny play 

equipnent in your own Backyard. ITic thickest, lushest swathin' s cf green 
had been chopped and patched to fit from edge to edge of cacli ]>ropcrty 
line -- around the swiirTring pools, naturally. (I didn't have ihc stomach 
to ask which was lawn and whi^h was patio and poolside carpet ir<g.) ’Tty’ 
hciuse is very nice, don't you think?" This was the little |xte7itial 
tent run- thrower. 'Tty' family's all inside. Ihcy'rc very hap; , there, it’s 
such a nice house. And all the other houses here -- very’ nice." "Pecple 
are very happy in their cars," scr.cone else remarked. "Look wc male lovely 
wide roads." "I thought there was going to be a park for tVx whole 
noighborheed where the people would meet together ,and tl:c swiming po»?l 
(r»e). 'Vc don't need one. Vc'vc all got swiming pools." if yiai 

didn't have enaigh money to build one each -*? ' "k’c h vi . Wv'vc all 
got one." .-Vrfl they fimly directed attention to the viri'^is of their 
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individual properties. 



Mooi neighborhood did not enjoy this uianindiy, however. 

Apparently they were agreed on the general grotnd covering: ennehy. But 

there was Rayrond putting up a fence, -Khile the irresponsible moon 
creatures were sticking wild things on their houses, chutes and slides 
for getting in and out through the roof, '1^'hen they walk they walk in the 
air. They're like feathers 19 there." "A noon creature lives h^re but 
he^s out. He shot out the roof. He’s out looking for food. He 
eats dirt." "This noonman's house is off on a star by itself. Look he’s 
a wizard, he's naking a garden" (dabbing the paint flowers on). "They 
have fights for Chris tjnas up there," one of the smallest and quietest told 
me with great confidence. 'They throw rocks." Then he added rather 
apologetically, "They do rocks tp there. I saw on thought 

it was only old fogies like teachers who had difficult) squaring their 
linar landscapes with the now proven realLties, but it would seem they're 
having trouble even as yoing as second gr tde. 

As for the ^ionstelSp they vere delighted with their hooeground. 
Great stripes of paint swirled o\cr the neighborhood from edge to edge. 
'They don't grow things, they pizint th^'m " 'They go to work. They go 
to school . . . They're big monsters aj^d little monsters. But they're 
all fathers." 'They're all fathers." 'They're nice monsters." "Sometimes 
they fight, but not bad. They stab each other but they don't die. ishen 
they want to stab hard, they go out and stab other people in other places." 
'They make Christinas trees, they paint them." 'They smash houses, their 
houses, and build them over." "They eat paint. They eat an>'thing 
they can find." Boy with fat paintbrush putting dabs of paint all o\er 
neighborhood, "Those are the feet all over, tl.e monsters’ feet ar.d ours. 

The monster climbed alt o\^r this hoa^e (plonk plonk with the paintbrush 
on the roof) and this house." No one protested the dabs of paint on 
his roof. They all low! each ether's swathes of paint. The remarks 
had cone out on the hccl.s of each other, sparked by the nelghboiho^ 
cntlusiasm. 1 don't think the monsters were producing art and I'm 
not sure hew' inproving tlic oral connuni cation was, but there was surely 
a whole lot of therapy going cn if only I'd known what! 

Ke had a little time to look at each other's neighborhrods at 
the cud, but by now wc were all too wrapped up in our own and too tired 
to drum up much conversation about the similarities and dissimilarities. 
An>’vay, these vscre visual iy obvious. 

This, I'm afraid, is where the lessons ended. Not a satisfactory 
conclusion. A full-orchestra music lesson •' different kinds of orchestras, 
bajids, cenbos *- would haw been fine to inject just a little new rratcrial 
to carry us through to a more const ructiw wind'ip. I'd haw liked a 
final session with general discussion about the different rxxJels. It 
v-ould haw' been nice to ha\e sene fifth graders transcribe what was said 
and rvike ip books. But as it was 1 fell w?'d ridden this particuKar 
wave as .*ar as we could. There's still a lot of the )var left. Kith 
any luck w might do the music lessens and choral speaking and role playing 
later, own refer back to our neighborhoocL^ , e\rn get fifth gra.lc in to 
help. 
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So to utiat extent did this series of lessons bjild through the 
children's o^vti sensations and feelings to thought? It seems ludicrous 
to evaluate a modest, ordinai 7 " enough little project in sud\ ambitious 
terms; hut after all an education is made up of years made up of vceks made 
of days made up lesson by lesson, so perhaps it's requisite. Scon 
in this light the flaw is huge, glaring, basic: we nev'cr really got avray 

from che concrete. It's expecting too much that second graders should 
tussle with the issues of city planning, but more skillful preparation 
and guidance of discussion might well have elicited more concern with 
general elements detcimining the character of a neighborhood. Ihere should 
have been irtore categorization, more chance for the children to see clearly 
hoiv we could gro.ip together the various things they said and so ccxnparc 
these elements in the different circumstances. Insofar as 1 guided the 
discussions it was along these lines, as that is the way e'ducation has 
taught me to think; but I didn't spell oiit to the children that this was 
being done. VTe should have tried at some stage a 5 we went along to make 
notes, the children being guided to find som.e organization. It might 
have been a fiasco: but we should have tried. I know that what 1 an 

saying here means aiming to teach not just a coiicept but the concept of 
a concept. Put this formally it looks like a fomidablc task for prinaiy 
grades. But translated into basics as I have indicated above -- grouping, 
cc«nparing, kf;cvir^ tkeee thiKac are teiKp dc*',e, eceirg he,' are 
-- 1 think it's essential. 

.\5 for teacliing the concept itself, giving sono idea wh::t 'neighbor- 
hool' means, the score is rather higher. I w’anted the children to recognize 
themselves as essentially individuals interacting within a cornunity of 
other individuals. I think the detailed account here given indicates that 
they did in fact do so. The ultimate fate of the artifact neighborhoeds 
was their being ait up into separate plots that caild be taken home. 

Ibis vas done by tlie children w’ith attention not only to their cwn plot 
but rlso to sensible and cquitab c subdivision. (I hope that means 
scfrething!! But tliosc private svimiTiing pools still bother mo. Kc should 
have -onsidcred indi\idiial responsibility more, I thought wc had, in our 
talks, but tlicrc wasn't Tuch indication that it went hone. 

Ihc score isn't too bad cither on personal invoJ venent , or on 
defining ;in area of interest aid pursuing that interest, seeing it from 
different as^x^cts, developing it. On the more superficial level of 
"injilcving oral cennuni .at ion", wc certainly managed a fair amount of 
personally felt, relevant, artiaileto tall:, and there was undoubtedly more 
conviction, more constiuctivc e.xchange, as we went along; but, of covirsc, 
a great deal of this apparent ii'^jircvcmcnt was merely a result of our 
getting to know each other better. 

Perhaps the kindest overall verdict woild be: it wasn’t too bad 

a fer a study of Ne i ghhorhooJ . It didn't go far, but as far as 

it went it wasn't uh'^outk!. 
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LANGUAGE FACE 70 FACE 
by Christine San Jose 



The LPDA project inembers knew what ianguage problems to 
expect at l[cman Street before they started work in the school. 

7hey had read and discussed current research on “'language deprivation’’; 

^ey realized hove important it was for the children to express 
in their own vords the concepts being taught; they were coninitted 
to involvement of the children's own feelings and thoughts in their 
Icaining. They knew that to accomplish many of their aims they 
would work through the personal demands and rnun^diacy of oral language. 

I for one was eager to put into practice m>^ ideas for bridging 
the gap between "restricted code" and "clabcrated code" (to use 
Ba^il Bemstcin's terminology). I would help the children expand their 
socio-ccntric speech (speech of narrow range relying heavily on 
intonation, pitch, gesture and other nonverbal indications, useful 
mainly for shared, cormon, concrete referents) to include the verbal 
precision necessary for reference to di ffc rent ted individual 
experience, for disciission of rrorc abstract matters, and for subtler 
organization. 

hhen we started work in the school we talked a lot to the 
teachers about those Timings and goals, and were quite often 
listened to. Ihcy had listed many of their problems for us, 
hopiTig for our help. Writing problems, for cxarple, included: "I tow c.an 

wo create the interest and enthusiasm necessary for good creative 
writing?" "llow can we get children to really express their thoughts 
and write them as if they were speaking?" Reading problems included: 

"Many children can read, but don't. In testing situations, they 
show ip as retarded readers. This appears to be a problc.n of 
attitudes. >shat steps need to be taken?" "Many children can read 
words but often cannot indcrstand all they have read. Mow can 
we be sure that a child is indcrstanding what he reads?" Listening 
problems included: ’Pew can 1 make every discussion lesson have 

enough give-and'takc so that cver>^one is listening?" bhat we 
J^re saying to the teachers scened very ielc\’a”it to these concerns. 

Ir volvencnt of thoughts arid feelings . . . " "Lxpress in oicn wertls . . . " 
'?toct each child where he is . . , It right be mentioned here 
that, as a ratter of fact, the teachers had made for us no list of problems 
concerning speech. In retrospect, I just can't imagine why we didn't 
explore this omission at tbc tire. 

1 was werking mainly on the first stages of creative drarvv 
tics, such as encouraging the childicn to e.x|ericncc different 
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kinds of movement, different uses of space; expanding sensory 
awareness through sirrple ot>ser\^ation and imagination, and building 
the conccxTiitant vocabulary. It wasnU going too badly. One 
class put on a shcM for a parents meeting with a mimed scene largely 
of their own devising, rising out of their work in social studies. 

At Christmas every child from kindergarten through grade 5 was 
involved in an all -school program, with something to show or a 
line to speak, as well as singing, hhat ye were feeling our way 
towards, by this time, was visible expression of the children's 
existence as people. It was basically important that they sense 
themselves and each other, not in the passive role of pii^il to 
be tai;ght, graded, and passed cn to the next sta^e, but rather 
as individual reactors and producers. 

Wien we had thought we knew the problems ve w'culd be facing 
as ye discussed them in the terms of the opening paragraph, we 
had been ignorant of the classroom actuality. ’Meet the child 
vhere he is.” It had been my favorite phrase, reinforced by a 
vivid mental image of walking with a group of children, perhaps 
through a wood or alcrg a beach or owr tufted slopes, pointing 
out to each other as we went the curious or beautiful or amusing 
things aroixid us, sidepaths that the quicker, stronger ones could 
explore without getting lost and loft behind, Bnough real walks 
with real children had sharpened the image with a slight sense 
of anxiety. You had to take headcounts fairly often, and keep 
an e>'e open for lurking stings and potholes, and infinitely encourage 
the weary and tack back and forth to maintain individual contact, 
but on balance it was good being with them. Now I found that 
the image didn't bear ip. Many times in the classroom I couldn't 
meet the child where he was. [t wasn't jiist a matter of keeping 
an eye on front rimers and stragglers and off-the-track explorers. 

There were those who for all the really personal contact one could 
make with them might as well be walking on the moon. The classroom 
to them was not the place to be their real, roirded selves. 

Soiae of them had troubles at hcr>e that made them this way; but the 
majority of them were morel)' reacting to their perception of 
school . 

lielping one of these children, then, to expand Kis restricted 
code to include elaborated was hardly a possibility since he wasn't 
about to offer nxh of anything at all. Restricted code of its 
very nature ctemands a situation of mutual personal awareness, 
of comvjn reference, if it is to be effective at all. Elaborated 
code does not. It is, as ve noted, the language of differentiation, 
capable of irpcrscnality. It is therefore possible to make 
intellrccual contact in elaborated code, e\en though there may be 
mutual alienation between the speakers. Thus a child who is 
capable of elaborated code, as most middle class children are, can still 
nvjke intellectual contact with his teadrers, can still learn soncthing, 
hcM?\er great a personal distance he may maintain from school. 

But the child who is limited to restricted code cannot. Ite must 
speak in the language of cojtttxxi personal referents or not at all. 

I think post of us cane up against this problem at one tine or another. 
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Dr. Kidson, for example, took it on in one of its extreine 
foms -- some eight ot sn kindergartners v-tio v-ere virtual nontalkers 
in class. She finalljr had them responding with great enthusiasm; 
and close attention to the recordings sle made indicates that 
this she acccrplished not just by her very careful, experienced 
language work, but also perh^^js even mainly -- by the interest 
she engendeied vith the little props she would make for the 
children to fit each story, ^'hhat's your favorite color?" she 
had gently repeated m <jne of the earlier sessions •- with no 
reply. But by the time they came to Caps fer Sale, and she was 
taking orders for the individual hats she would make for them, 

"hey were voicing their preferences very clearly! I also found 
nonverbal work a useful invitation to nonparticipants, up to 
and including fifth graders. Itovetnent, use of space, mime -- 
these a virtual nen talker would often enjoy; and once we had him 
with us he was much rore likely to join in v^erbally also. 

The reluctant talker, then, was a fairly comacn, and obviously 
basic, difficulty, for which we weren’t prepared beforehand. 

Its solution called for specific strategies. Ke had spent many 
hours discussing philosophy, but faced with classroom actuality 
ye needed a lot more than that. 

In this light, let us look again at the examples in the 
second paragraph of the problems the teachers had listed. Let 
us look at them as if we were actually facing them in the classroom. 

It becomes very obvious that philosophical general! tips are not 
nixh help. *T{ow to create the interest and enthusiasm necessary 
for good creative writing?” This obviously calls for talk in 
class involving the child’s own thoughts and feelings. But how 
to set about it? How to meet the children where they are and 
set them on some sort of path so that they can develop their 
writing in self-renewing interest and enthusiasm? And basal readers 
how can ve get the children to relate to them thrtxigh talk? 

^ the time we arrived at the oral ItJiguage workshop for the teachers, 
in the spring senester, we knew that activities had to be vrry 
specific. Further, there was obviously no point in atterrpting a 
crash course on speaking and drama, fterely giving the recipes 
for activities that we had ourselws fouid successful wasn’t much 
use either; if what the teachr rs had seen us doing hadn’t caught 
on already, there wasn't rwch point in rehashing it. 

So in organizing the workshep ve circulated a long list of 
suggestions for speech and drama activities a week or so before the 
meeting, asked those wfw planned to attend to try some of them out 
beforehand so that we cculd discuss any difficulties that mi^t 
arise, and then after the werkshop participating teachers vxwld dc\‘cIop 
an activity over se\eral lessons. Teachers would WTit< full, candid 
reports on these activities, which we wicxjld t)ien distnhute. The 
remainder of this chapter is given o\*cr to extracts fnxn sene of 
those reports. 
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Language CaniL-s and Mirrdng in First Grade 
Winona Spahr 



I beg^in by setting aside five to fifteen niinutcs a day for 
orai language activities. I fo-und that the clas.«; enjoyed a ga*ae which 
\ call ’d Kish I Kcred' One child described sor>ething and the others 
mist guess what he is describing. At the beginning the children were 
\^r>' lirrlted in their description and also in what they described. For 
ex^le, ”1 wash I were sonc thing that flics’' was a fa^ciritc and nriny 
children would use it. .lifter a while sojic of the nore verbal children 
bcamc more original and descriptive. HcI;^’c\-r, it was nccessar>‘ to gi^v 
then exaii^)les and ideas at first. 

I then wanted to expand to sc»mo sinple role playing. We began 
to play ’'Let's Pretend/^ a gaiic in which one child would pretend he 
was doing something and the ollicrs naist guess what it was» ll^e child- 
iv-j love this game but it has followed the san? pattern as "f V.'ish I 
Ken?/' The* children fcuid it difficult to thiuL of new ideas find so 
they would do the same thing as the child t^foa’'. Oic di\y the whole 
gare consisted of children walhing along and trippijig. The first boy 
to go 1 ^? did tills the class thought xt was ver)* fuijiy -- and all 
others did the sane thing. 

To plant sonc fresh ideas, I usually begin the game and the 
chi ’ j who g\x>sscs vL.at I am goes first. Tliey are beginning to do sotx'‘ 
original things and are also bocorriing more expressive but it's a slow 
prcc'css. .\nd there ai-e still suire children who don’t want to get 
befoie the grouji, but the nunbor is getting smaller. 

1 would rvc«%’ like to baca? two children i;ork cut something. I 
will start by giving thc-m the situation vritil they .uc able to male l:;i 
their own. 




Plec ^e Kcic y:ce Sh-' ic :c:.lctc:'i\ ! ly 

fKitial shyrrrcee, h'rx tmva.= :m:rr Alec y . 

-- th cf i'‘.c activity, icp erj erJu i : .r:.I 

i ;c { i ; y fer et c j ' ;y r.c re 1 :: i ; f , 

-- ih: i:<ttiK7 i>: r/ i;<* ZerL'/.y 

;cr t'\€ chil’h\y, le :<tc rll t>:cy eu:. th: 

uj\ c:,t e/ I rV-e:/ :‘f 

to driiT: u 2c', f*; a jl:cc 

\ ^ cc'^t : .c r / y i : lA : / , ^ i v e > I tv r . . t '.t r f ’ : r ‘ •: ‘ : y 

C?; itf r»:^. 

-- ihi y-cz frrhr ’xllcvz c ;* ti— j\ r r : -J. c; 

/• IV /r; mr’u . yir fiv cf zriyiytUly 7 k i jv t\ - 

yeve iv, as r_- richiiy f , a vf-vrj\vrvc. 
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Characterization In Role Playing in IhirJ Grade 
Susan Fox 



I began v^nth the idea of building up diaracters through 
questioning. Oiildren v^’ore all for role playing but were sturped 
about hoK to develop their character. 

In the beginning sessions, ve attenpted to ha\tJ one child 
up at a tine, pretending to be someone else. This person would 
answr any end all questions throv,Ti out to him from the class. 

From the questions asked, the child was able to create a character. 

From one ciiaiacter playing, v^tnt to tho characters. 

Ihe same questioning technique was used. The t>'pcs of questions 
the children asked were: who are you? what do you do? where 

do you live? do you like your job? how much do you make? are 
you married? have a family? are you happy? 

The class, under m>' diTYCtion, discussed the types of 
questions that wvre asked. Kc talked about how these questions 
Iiclpcd build up 3 character. The childien wx?n? able to recognize 
what questions were more pertinent than others, and branched out 
from qvicstions about fact to questions aboirt feelings, attitudes. 
opiniOTis. 

After an insuccessful tiy at writing a paragraph about one 
character based rn qu?sticning technique, 1 rexTorted to jral 
routines which proved rwre valuable. 

When 1 felt the children were tiring of one or two character 
playing with questioning, I then proceeded with two character playing 
in\’olving a conflict. A third party came in to tr>* to settle 
t)\c conflict. Ibis is the point I’m to now. I find tliis par- 
ticular role playing idea working well. ITie childr*n havx? developed 
some marvelous ideas portraying conflict between two people, and 
are remarkably articulate. 

N!>‘ next step will be, I think, to further this role playing 
idea to more than two or three characters, possibly a grcc^i of 
children portraying a group of characters involved in a similar 
situation. 



r?crrre \cic : t ic'i iviV' ;’e u^t fid 

for to <7.? tf re writ's the usuol cto$^rcc^i 

rclee. 7rds ii^e it iV k*\r<^'\Kg ch^i'^ 20 ie'r he ie 

f cr:i^jyh:g \'hc hoe the He rxicHeKoes oit\'otty 

i^;at eort of qu stio*ie are r,<i thjt o?;xi’'7o;cKr-7f fen 
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and vhich rre not. l^frs. Fox used a tape recorder^ so that the 
flew of questions UV3^ not interrupted the first tine through. 

This i\2y the characterization work could continue on its oum 
right, iHthout being turfted into an e^:e raise. 

Role Playing in Fourth Grade 
Maureen McManus 

:lass had been inv'olved in language activities related 
to role playing before the v’orkshop. Therefore, it seemed only 
natural at the tijne, to attempt some role playing as a follow-up 
project. 



The class' reaction was enthusiastic and "pretending" soon 
became an anticipated part of the school day. The first few episodes 
(an airline hijacking and a trial for Robin Hoodj were a pleasant 
surprise, Ev’en the usually reservT^d children took a nwre actiw 
part than I had expected. Some episodes were not as successful 
as others but in general things went veil for the first several 
days. Cfhe children's explanations, for the success of certain 
episodes, was that they paralleled things they played after 
school. Obviously I had no wish merely to repeat in the classroom 
what they were doing outside school anyway; but it seemed like 
a soind base on which to build.) 

Spurred on by these minor "triun^hs," I encouraged more 
moveiTC."' t . I had hoped this would create a more natural atmosphere 

which would increase the verbal expression. This wtas a mistake. 

Oh paper it soinded reasonable. In the class nx«ii, it was devastating. 
The first of these episodes imoUed an 'T)ld People's Home." 

Ke had practiced appropriate mo\emcnts whil ? 'a Iking to our spccia' 
classes (the oiUy available time). All v^ent well for the first 
few minutes. Little old ladies were engaged in conversation about 
grandchildren as they "rocked on the stnporch" and little old 
men reminisced about "the good old days." Another triirph 1 thought; 
Liitil confers at ion ga\'e w*ay to a preoccupation with the movements. 

The result was a spirited wheelchair race. VVidainted w^e kept 
trying the next few days, but vith the same result: lots of 

action, little talk. 

Ke have not given \jp role playing but we have made a torporary 
strategic withdrawal from large-scale eff Now we are working 

on sixh activitirs as interviewing, describing, discussion of 
characters and radio plays. Ke are also doing miming ard playing 
charades. This way we are working cti verbal and non-verbal cx- 
pressicn in depen Ten tly and gradually integrating then; all with the hepe 
of vork'ng our ’'ay ip to successful role playing cn a larger, inuie com- 
prehensive scale. 
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Flease note Mies f^cManuB^s ecmnent on ''play'* in the olaesvoom^ 
with which I entirely agree. Another way of dealing with the problem 
might have been for the class to deviee a sitiiation in which action 
played a more valid part, csid then to work at the action with pre- 
cision in order to convey character or historical period or appropriate 
stylization. Playing ''statues" with characterized actions, or 
mirror action in pairs, are two other ways of tapping natural energies 
without letting loose chaos. 

ffote, too, the cropping Kp t<7Ward8 the e,\d of a not uncomon 
problem. I think I’H-ea Md'lanus copes with it vsry constructively. 

Pole playing should never he atlcwed to degenerate into fooling 
arC'imd. 2t*s not a bad idea to hare a hell or other noisemaker 
on hand to eigyial iyistant freeze, Preezing is a frequently 
revealing device in role playing as well as an emergency measure 
when the art begins to lose hold or. its otJn discipline. 



l^guage Onteredness in Fourth Grade 
Diane Seidenstein 

In an effort to expand the language base of the children 
in in>" rocwT>, I hav*e set up a role playing situation. Ke have vorked 
in tho different \.'ayj;, in small groups (tvo or three interacting) 
and as a total class. An activity that provided for a little different 
kind of language pattern, but still in an area of familiarity, 
vas selecting a sports activity to pantomime. After nujrdng a 
selected sport O^asketball, boxing, baseball, etc.) I would put 
each student into a soecific role, such as manager, loser, winner. 

This served to llmt md specify language and gave children, especially 
in the loser role, cpix>rtuiities to vent aggression, 

The second situation we tried was a groip of three students, 
trying to persuade the third to smoke. Ihe third activity, using an 
entire class interacting with one another, is still in process. 

The children suggested ideas and finally decided on an investigation 
of users of maiijuana. They decided who the characters vould 
be, and each child assumed the role of hippie, parent, cop, or 
pusher. Since I fovnd that the group really didn't irdcrstand 
the difference between marijuana and hard-core drugs, we had 
a discussicffi abcut that. Then, as a start, I acted as interviewer 
and posed questions to each child so that he would kncTW his new' 
person. Ke have finished the interview’s now and are about to discuss 
the kinds of language u?ed by each gro'Jp. 

fVv one occasion they vrox > about the cKiracters they were. 

Oic child did Kis in the fom?\ of a questionnaire. (It'S ting and 
censiis -taking are affecting us!) 



Please r^te : Mrs, Seiicnstei 'I'e first activity is a good 

example of feelX^ihrc ugh moi^nent feeding inf-o verlal erpreesten. 
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The third type cf activity rd\e rr^ntioyui ^las poteKtial hotT^ as a 
useful rtodel for tanguaye study <j?:d as adjuf:et to social 
studies* 



Mrs* Seidenstein also did a lot of work with puppets , u'hich 
ecrctir.es proinde a nask for feelings ca:i cpiy\icns tJvil children 
don't \\v:t to a<hit as fhiij* cian, A r'f ^spoken uoiotg tody, 

Mrs* Toideyisiein developed in her loy on characteidzaticK oy^e of 
the ro>st relentless *'vhrj*s" in the profession * 



■)ral Langvin^" Activities in First Gra<3e 
Arlene ^Vspcll 

Be alert to \'arious articles children brin^ to school 
and to tlioir con\-ersation with other children and with you. 

One day a boy brought in a podjcl of a Pjui Atti jet. This led to 
discussion of t>pcs cf planes (especially jet \*s. propeller), 
listing of different commercial airlines, stories of individual 
visits to an airpoit, explaining why airplanes fly, describing 
characteristics which inaAc sxie pajx^r airplanes fly better than 
others. 



.Viothcr boy became faicinatcd with a reptile booh from 
the library. Soon c\x;r>one in rhe class had to see it, so we all 
talked about it, and I began to ri^pply the room with similar 
books. First we talk as a class about these books and later th*c 
children pick them up on tlicir own ^uid riuch discussion ensues 
in small groins, 

Use an claque projector to display pages from a 'Tcanuts” 
coloring book. Cover the captions and ha\e children tell what they 
think the situation is and what the characters arc saying. Ihcy 
ha\e to think whether they look happy, sad, lonesome, angry, 
greejy^ annoyed, contented, etc, and then imagine why. Some children 
put thcmsclxes into the characters' positions and create a con\ersation. 

Use interesting pictures to stimulate children's imaginations 
and develop their ability to do more than just tell what is haj^cning. 
ffhe last page of Life magazine often provides fin pictures.) One picture 
showed a boy trying to stuff a very big frog into a rcr>‘ little pocket. 

*Ke explored all possible reasons for the bo>*'s action and went on to 
discuss bew the frog might feel. Then some of the children told how 
they had caught frogs ;u^d what they did with thicm. 

Use songs as a focus for con\rrsatl«u 1 used ’'^Fhc >'.anvloiK 
Toy" from the a I bun refer, P<v.d cyid Morry* The toy docs all kinds 
of things and miles scwral souids, but nobod>' Inows what it is; 
the children guessed what it night bo and told why. 
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Plea&e note : -Visa }ier^ givcB just a fe'J cr^xrrples 

of cc'nsti^uctive enooioMjene^it cf the ehitdi'^u's t>u?ugkts (z^:d 
feelings. This vas Miss Aspell*s first year of teaching^ and 
she thought she t?as hopeless . The children^ however, appai'^ntly 
disagreed, often staying in hei' rcom after school she had 

to shoo then }wno. 



lliere wre also interesting reports of oral language liscd 
to bring specific siibjcct irattcr hone to the children. The nusic 
teacher, Mrs. Allen, stressed discussion of the lyrics, especially 
sone of the appropriate rock hits. Then the children can set 
a favorite poem of their ov-n to iniisic; or vTite lyrics to a 
favorite tune. Listening to orchestral music is a fine starting 
point for discussion or story telling. Mrs. Alien has also played 
riLsical ojcstion-and-answr games based on spoken intonation 
and rhytlim patterns. 

Mrs. Teitclbain, the art teacher, described playing music 
and discussing it prior to painting and drawing. She had also had 
the children acting out emotions at the beginning of lessons, 
and another time discussing different kinds of lines, how they 
can mo\'e, where they can move, in what manner. Mrs. Tcitclbaiia 
always Tr.ade coTisidcrable use of oral exchange in her classes; and 
the art she stimulated was invitingly fresh and indi\idujl. 

The report of one of the masterhs candidates, April Rcpi^land, 
working with Mrs. Boy Ian in second grade, describes how they tried 
to incori^)orate oral language into regular ac'i\itics, thus making 
tirx' in il\e busy school day for experiences they knew' children 
nc.Mcd. They described a social studies and science unit dealing 
with the wind and its effects on man and nature. Ideas were 
listed on the board, and they had the children divide into small 
grou^-^s to make n? skits about these effects. 

"The only stipulations placed on the children 
wore that they must use oral language and ecch person 
in the groi^ must KavT a definite role. Ihc results: 



(1) CVic giotqn acted out a story* about a mother who hangs 
out her clothes to dry, but they keep getting 
dirty. She blames her children, but finally 
discowrs that the wind is blowing the dirt. 

(2] A second groip showi?d a father and his children 
birying .1 kite and trying to put it together. 

Tver 'thing went wrong, ititil finally the baby 
of tiie family showed them how' to do it. This 
group had a hard time thinkitig of something 

to act out, but once they hit cn this idea, 
tbeir role pla) ing vas good. 



Other i-xainjilcs of I Ei-iguagc Teaching 



o 
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(3) In art work in the classroom, the children had 
made little windnills, so this third group did a 
skit about windmills. They were all looking at 
a windmill and talking about it, but they soon 
ran out of conversation because they know very 
little ibout windmills. 

(4) The fourth group all pretended to be the wind 
in a storm, but they too soon ran out of things 
to say. In all cases, more oral language cajre 
when the children dealt with concrete experiences 
rather than with more abstract ones svKh as this." 

O'ith second graders this loose structure is probably as 
effective as any, but with third graders and above I would have 
the children do their subject*related research in grou[5S and then 
present their illustrativ’e skits to their classmates, prepared 
to answer any questions. In a history unit, for exair^le, each 
child can draw from a hat the nane of an historical personage. 

It then becomes his responsibility to find out all he can about that 
person and get together with the people [represented on other slips 
of paper in the hat] whom his historical character I new. Depending 
on the historical periods the children hav^e been studying, this idea 
can be elaborateo or simplified. For exanple, Ben Franklin’s life 
might be divided into stages with groups of children prepared 
to dranvitize incidents from each one.) 

The last example from this second grade unit on he w'ind 
is an imaginative W’ay of bringing hone to children a himan exporience 
with which they are not personally familiar, a vicarious extension 
of their personal experience. 

'To ccxUinue the study of wind, tlie class talked 
about kinds of storms in which wind played a bad role. 

We discussed stoms they had expe- fenced and how they 
felt about stoms. They chose a hurricane as the kind of 
storm they wrold be most afraid of, Ke divided into four 
groups and gav-e enough time f .r each group to plan a 
skit about tlje reactions of a family wiicn a hurricane 
is about to strike. Some families showed panic, while 
others reriiained calm. Later, w discussed the words 
and actions that had told hw each felt, All groups did 
well cn this, probably because the roles they played were 
familiar even if the situation W'as not." 

Note in the following section how the further try at 
more abstract imaginative work has this tine been led ip to by 
a closely related foray into the concrete, ftio infers rather 
more success this time, though again it ^sn’t easy. 

"In art class the children made paper kites. 

Not only did this fit in nicely with the science, but 
oral lij:guago was easily brought into the picture. 
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IndiviJually or in pairs, the children acted out flyiiig 
a kite. Ke got lots of oral language, all the Vvay from 
descriptions of the beauty of the sky and clouds as the 
child looked ip at Ms kite, to explosiv’e epithets as 
the child’s kite got caught in a tree. 

"After this fairly concrete activity, we tried a 
TTiore abstract one. The children pretended to be kites 
themselves, and were supposed to talk about how they 
felt as they were flown. Oie kite expressed his happiness 
as his owner let go of the string and he was free at last, 
^viothcr kite expressed his irritation because his ervner 
was a poor kite flyer. Another kite got so tired, ho 
was happy wtien he got caught in a tree. Other children 
couldn't think of a word to say though." 

The following is included as aii interesting exanple of 
children in their imaginati\^ work hittii^g on an archet)pal fantasy! 
I hope soreone reads them Jack a>id the Beanstalk soon after or 
Roald Dahl's Janes and the Giant Peachl 

'The class was studying flowers and hoped to plant 
flower seeds and watch them grow. We used this interest 
to stimulate creati\T2 expression, One activity we tried 
was ha\nng the children, in pairs, pretend to plant a 
sc<?d and discuss its growth. We v/cre surprised at the 
variety of ways tlie children handled this. Oie pair 
planted a seed and were quite astonished when a monster 
grew from the seed! 

"Another rrtivity was to have the children pn tend 
to be a seed themselves, htany had difficulty thinking 
of anything to say except merely, 'Pm growing and growing.' 
So we put them into groups of four to talk to each other 
about their growth. Making conversation with someone 
else vss easier than delivering a monologue." 

The follc^dng extract, from this same report, is the last, 
but by ro n*?ans the least. One could easily point out its many 
virtues and suggest further variations and developnent, but the 
reader will see these for himself. Althou^gh it is a familiar 
enough activity, recarmended in every basal reader maniial, it is 
obvious that fjx;se teachers felt a sense of discovery when they 
began to see it from a new perspective. 

"'fhe largest ret ling gro^ had read the story, 

'Jack Rabbit and the Hiixips,' in their basal reader. 

It is the story of Jack Rabbit, who can't get rid of the 
hiccups and tries to find soinecne to cure them. He talks 
with many animals as he tries to solve his problem. 

One child from that reading group briefly told ^hc story 
to the rest of the class. Ihcn ve split into three 
groups to work out skits based on the story. All three 
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groiips came up with interest in^ :ind aliasing with 

a lot of ir^'* revising, f-rom this experience, ve think 
childnn enjoy role playing, based on stories from their 
basal reader. Surely tliis can h:: jastified during reading 
time for, in addition to deve loping oral language, it 
develops corrprehension skills and other reading skills. 

It also certainly catches the children's cnthiLsiasm." 

Ihe reader uhll notice that all these modest suggestions 
seem a far cry indeed from the ambitions mentioned in the opening 
paragraph. And yet I think the results of this wvirkshop please 
irt* mere than any'thing else 1 had a h:ind in last year. Several of 
these activities have found a place in the teachers' regular 
repertoires; and non-caithshaking as they may be, they're a step 
in the right direction. Besides, any teacher knows how warming 
it is when the people one has perhaps helped a little end up doing 
naicli better than cjic could haw done oneself. 



INTROE'UCIN’G INDIVIIUMTZI'TI 



IN FIRST GR\DI: 



cy llicodorc A. Motk 



Mrs. Sheila Rcback, one of the first grade teachers at HeJian 
Street School, had read and heard about individualized reading programs. 
She was dissatisfied with her present reading program and thought she 
would like to change some of her teaching piocedurcs. 

Most of her children seemed to be learning how to read, but 
they vere rot becoming eager readers. Ihey had been finishing pre- 
primers and primers as directed, but they did not seem to be interested 
in reading library books. Few of the children had cx;x?ricnccd the 
satisfaction of having }vad a whole book from cover to cover. 
Particularly the better readers, it seemed to the teacher, wore being 
’’held back" in order to keep basal reading grciqis intact. 

In vSeptenber, Mrs- Rcback had begin to establish in her class- 
Toon an atinosphere in which children could work cooperatively at solv- 
ing problems. They were encouraged to help oi^e another in their 
reading and writing, and to seek help from their peers when they needed 
it. bhen a child came across a word he could not figure out, he was 
encouraged to ask his neighbor. Itic same applied when the children 
working on practice worksheets. 

Obviously, allowing this interch.in^c had required sorne changes 
in the teacher^ s attitutk-s toward silence in the classroom. Nfi«ch 
attention was devoted to helping children U^arr. to talk with one 
ar.othcr without disturbing ev’cr>’one aroird them. 

By riecember. with her basal reading program continuing, 
the children's independence scened to lx? increasing. But Mrs. 

Reback was not satisfied. Six? felt that the children were too "locked 
into" the basal readers and that reading was not an enjoyable activity. 

It was at this point that Mrs. Rcback came to me for help. 

She wanted to know rore about individualized reading. I had taught 
individualized reading but not in first grade. Mrs. Rcback had 
taught first grade, but not ir»dlvidvu"lizcd reading. We decided that 
together we should bo able to devise a satisfactory program. 

Mrs. Reback began by reading several lx>ok*^ and articles on 
individual ized reading, he had several discussion.s of the 
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factors invTDlwd. How would wc go about changing f:^oir. a basal reading 
program to individualized reading? Should we start with one group, or 
with the ^shole class? How would we get children started in boolcs? 

How would we te ich children to make appropriate decisions about books 
to read and about activities related to books? Wow are conferences 
condjcted? bhat kinds of questions shoUd be asked? flow w^ould we 
decide who should ha\^ a conference? Flow often? bhat records should 
be kept? Flow? How are specific reading skills taught? 

Obviously, these questions required sone caieful thought, and 
so did many ethers, as we were to find later. The most basic questions 
were stuflied and disc’jsscd first. Mrs. Reback was not convinced that 
the basal reading program should be abandoned conpletely. It was 
therefore decided to continue the regular basal program with all but 
the top reading grot?). The individualizing would be increased 
gradually for the children in the top grot?), then for a second group, 
and later for the class as a whole. Ibis plan worked well. Mrs. 

Reback v,as able to retain the security provided ty the basal 
series and at the saix tijne begin emphasizing individualized reading 
with the children she felt wrire most ready for it, 

In the beginning, J,alf of two reading periods a week were dc^ 
wted to individual conferences with children in the top reading groip. 
It was obvious from the start that most of the children looked 
forward to these coifei cnees. Because they seemed to enjoy the 
private conferences so luch, it was not long before other children 
^re asking for conferences. Of course, more children w'ere included 
in th« activity and more time was devoted to it. 

As additional children wanted private conferences, it became 
more and more difficult for Mrs. Reback to '''Tiluct conferences 
and at the same time continue her basal proj , am. One of tlic master's 
candidates in the EPDA program, Sandra Sutu: , \olmteered to htclp 
during these early stages, llvis achiered two purposes. It helped Mrs. 
Reback in getting started and it gave Mrs. Sutor a chance also to become 
more familiar with individualized reading in first grade. 

Mrs. Sutor learned wf/s of conducting conferences and keeping 
records, and she provided variouf games and activities for the children 
to dr during the wr>rk periods. 

Having two teachers iji the room during tlv reading period 
worked out very well. However, since one of our desires was to sec 
whether this type of program could be handled by one teacher in a 
regular classroom, we tried to keep Mrs. Sutor’s responsibilities at 
a TFonijnun. As tnuch as possible, Mrs. Reback carried the load of the 
full reading period. IXjring the month of April Mrs. Sutor withdrew 
conpletely. 

Several problems needed to bo worked out as the program pro- 
gressed. Mrs. Reback and I ret at least once a wvek during February 
and March. Ihe format developed naturally. Mrs. Reback came with 




specific questions, and I came prepared to offer po.ilble suggestions 
that she might adapt and try out. Follovdng are some of the notes 
1 made on problems discussed over the period of tvo months and soiie 
solutions that seemed to work well. 

Januai^ 6 



>ieeting v^dth Sheila Reback on individuf-li^ed reading. 

She had had five conferences this moTTiing with children 
and v/as excited about them. She had determined areas 
of word attack skills for some of the children and had 
arrived at camitments from these children for their 
next activities. Ce.g*, ’’Read a partic.ilar book and draw 
four pictures tc show what happened.")' 

Her concerns were about oontin»iirg t'le basal program 
for this top groip and the coirprehen iion skills she 
should be teadiing. 

We discussed the asking of questions that cause 
cliildrcn to think through answer? that they would not 
otherwise have. This part was particularly helpful 
to her* 

Ite also discussed providing alternative activities 
for children and the use of questions like '’Which of these 
do ycu want to work on?” rather than "Do you want to do 
this?" or "itow about doing this’" This helps avoid the 
"no" answer. 

We discussed Barbc'f. list as a possible list of skills 
to check children agair.st, and also the basal reader 
manual. 

t^anuar.^ IB 

Sheila is still having conferences on Tuesdays and 
Ihursdays. She started with five children. After three 
days she is haenug sore other children volunteering. 

Her present concerns include proper selection of 
books br^ the '.hildren; how to get the children to take 
additiaial responsibility in selecting their independent 
activities, and how to help on words children don't 
kncrf. 

Sheila wall welcome a >iaster’s Crj\didate in her 
classro^.m to help the children while they are working 
individially and also to condi>:t conferences part of 
the tine. Also, Gil Smith will send one of his fifth 
graders to be in Sheila's room to help with word attack. 




I reminded Sheila that learning to take responsibility 
is often a slew process, arid that it mrst le guided 
carefully by the teacher. I suggested that she be careful 
to use questions like ’>hat are you doing?/' "V.hy did 
you do it that way?" "Why did you do that?", "What ai^e 
you going to do next?/' etc., rather than telling the 
child v,hat to do. When the teacher tells the child ever 
and o\T?r she is taking the responsibility for the child’s 
behavior. Ke want the child to begin to take this responsi- 
bility, 

^CDiuary 21 

Sheila, Sandy Sutor and I met today for about half 
an hour to discuss individualized reading. Sandy will 
begin working with Sheila during some of her reading 
periods. She will help children with unkFiov.Ti words, 
with selection of appropriate books, and as time goes 
on will probably conduct conferences as well. I’ll 
provide her with readings on individualized reading. 

Sheila had developed a check sheet based on the 
basal reading scries. She'lKrefer to this periodically 
to assure that skills are not being overlooked. S3ic 
asked for suggestions about revising the checklist. 

Sheila’s main concern texJay was how to get children 
to prepare for conferences. Some children are prepared 
one time and not another. It was suggested that she 
would probably need to remind childien often about what 
is expected of them. Daily planning with the children 
as a class and also in individual conferences is essential. 
She will try to circulate around the room in between 
conferences, to help settle soin? children and to ?^clp 
others with difficulties. 

Jariuar'j 27 

Suggestions to Sheila; 

1. kcspon'^ibility requires careful training. Teacher 
must gi\tJ chilarcn only as irruch responsibility as tlicy 
can handle, 

2. Teacher may have to make specific assignments 
of books sometimes for some children, I erphasized 
leading the child to see that a book is too difficult, 
rather than ieltina him it is. 

3. I suggested that Sheila begin to ncanulatc 
a file of worksheets and to organize them according 

to skills. She plans to choose appivpriate pages from 
the basal series duplicating masters. b*nT 




an aide rnn off and file the ones she selects. 

Sheila is eager to haw Shindy Sutor work with 
her in the project. 

Fehj*ua7^ 4 

Slieil.a reports that her children are reading and 
enjoying it. 

Sandy has been observing Sheila's conferences to 
get an idea of how to piocced. 

Sandy will begin to hold conferences with some* of 
the children. 

SoiTX} children are still coming to conferences unpre- 
pared. ihey arc being asked whv they did not prepare 
and arc sent back to their stats. 

Independent scatwork activities arc being developed. 
Fchruai^ii 18 

Sheila was concerned alx)ut low test scores in context 
duos and comprehension on the first pro -primer. She 
questioned advice she had received that she haw the 
children repeat the pre -primer just corrplctcd. As an 
altcmatiw, I suggested she mow ahead into the next 
pre-princr and provide extra instruction in the low 
areas. 

Sheila still finds security in holding to the basal 
readers > but is meeting her tw*o higher wading groiq^s 
less often. 

She is particularly pleased with the enthusiasm 
of the children for conferences. More of the children 
aw pwparing mow adequately. Sc^ne still need additional 
guidance in selection of books and appropriate activities. 

Sheila was reminded of the need to repeat procedures 
patiently with childwn v.ho have adjusted pore slowly 
to individualized reading. 

Nearly all the childwn wcw signing vp for conference 
wltntarily and coming veil pwpawd. 

hhen Francis cane laipwpared he was sent back to 
his desk to get wady. A half-hour later Iw had a good 
cenfewree with the teacher. 
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SoiTie activities available to children ha^^e been put 
asvay. A smaller iiLni>er was made available each day, and 
they were being changed more regularly. 

Sheila is still carrying on part of her basal reading 
prograjii. This seems to have increased the airrount of work 
she has to do in trying to direct the part of reading 
instruction tied to the basals and at the same tine 
conduct conferences witlj individual children- 

Sieila reported that most of the children were selecting 
materials that were of aj^ropriate difficulty for them. 

Sheila would like sctdc additional help in improving 
her techni<;ues for conducting conferences. Using thoughi- 
qu3stions was enphasized again. 

Many of the children seemed to be in^'irovlng their 
use of phonics through practice and help from their 
peers. 

M'jst of all, ^cila reports, the children are enjoying 
rcadiig. 



SicnriVig Up 

Mrs. Reback had started out the year with a basal rcadir.g 
program and to some degree she had continued using the basals for nx>st 
of the year. As she progressed through the year, Mrs. Peback 
was able to incorporate the essential elements of individualized 
4*eading into her reading program. Specifically, she was able to 
in\'olve the children in regular periods of sustained reading, which 
she had not done previously. For periods soirctiraGS exceeding twenty 
ndnutes these first graders were involved in quietly reading and 
reacting to IBooks. The children wore hccoming more independejit toward 
the end of the year in selecting library books and in choosing worthwhile 
activities to do during work periods. The enjoy’ment of the children was 
indicated both by their continued reading and their desire to talk with 
their teacher avl others about books they had read. 

Mrs. Reb.ick was particularly pleased with the children's 
positiw reactions, iter end- of -year evaluation of vhat she had done 
indicated that in future teaching she vonld enphasize indi\n dualized 
reading even rme. 



Scf'ic f^iXfrnendatiOKS for Indivi dualizing 

As a result of this piojcct, sone rccawcndations can be m.ide 
to other teachers planning to individualize reading instiuction. 

1. Spend much time during the first month of schoo] setting 
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the atjnosphere of cooperation aid self-help. This is essential. 



2, Spend schoc»l tire in vti in tempted silert reading. 

Begin this with short enough periods so that no one is likely to 
interrupt. Gradually increase the tirne to ten to twenty minuter.. 

5. Encourage sharing of wiiat has been read. An excellent way 
to do this is for the teacher to share some of what she has read. 

4. Permit partnership reading, cs;ecially in prirnary grades. 
Che child reads to another either from a book the partners are sharing 
or from each one's individual choice. 

5. Encourage the child's thinking. Talk about ways a child 
might find an answer to a specific question, rather than always giving 
the answer. 



Sewral thoughts relevant to changes in teachers' behaviors 
ha>e evolved as a result of this project. 

1. Teachers need eiqjport, In this case, the teacher ^\\s aitxious 
to try to urprove her teaching and was willing to expend the extra energy. 
All she needed was guidance and strong siq;^port for breaking away from 
traditional procedures. 

2. Teachers need help i)he>i they need help, in this case, 

I was in the school regtilarlv, able to spend tLic in Mrs. Reback's class- 
room, and able to neet her when she had a planning ]x>riod. The availa- 
bility of help provided encouragement for her to continue. 



3, Teachers need tine. Vshen we expect teachers to spend extra 



time devel^ing special programs, it seems ifTpe/ative to provide them 
with planning ti;ne within the school day. ^Trs. Rchack was willing to 
spend mixh of her time, but most of our meetings took place during 
periods wlicn her class w'as with a special teacher. 

4. Consultants should le exi\'rieKced- Anotl'cr factor 
which seemed to weigh heavily in this project was the cxT^ricncc and 
backgnxrd of the consultant. I had taught individualized ividing in 
grades 3, 4, and S. Knoi’ing that at one lime or other 1 had h,iJ to 
work through similar problems seemed to add to Sheila's confluence in 
the suggestions I inade. 

5. Teachers rrust initiate change. It si f^uld emphasized 
here that this project in first grade reading v is initiated hv Mrs. 
Rcback. It has appeared in jmxh of our v^'ork that when the ,cacher 
really wants to make changes, changes occur. Unless the teacher is 
really interested in trying to irprove, outside forces appear to be 
less likely to produce jxsitivc change. 



Sone Thoughts on Change 




iNTRoni)ciN(^ "m \r rjadiMj pi;riods 



by I'hcodoix' A. ^^ovk 



Ha\ing chiUlrcn read quietly for half an hour after retunung 
from a weekly visit to the sijhool libraiy is not uncofm-Ton in clcmcntar>' 
sdiools, IX^voting as much as 50 minutes cvx'iy day to silent reading 
is unconrion. But that is what has haj^pened in sc\’cral class rooms at 
Ik'man Street Hlcnvntary Sc]\ool this year. In sonx? of the other class- 
rooms duldrcn road for sustained periods two or three days a V\ock, 
i1ic length of the reading period varies, but the activity during the 
pc'riod does not. Ihc only legit invite activity is silent reading. 

As they l>cgan , most of the classes dcuued short pcrioils of 
time to silent i>cading. Cradmlly the time was increased, often at 
the roviucst of cliildren, until on some occasions as much as 4 5 to 60 
minutes has been giwn over to silent reading. The laost significojit 
part in this activity is that children who have not previously ex- 
hibited any desire to read for even a few minutes at a time have now 
been reading for sirstaincd periods of time, i^hat appears to have 
hapjvncd is that these children haw learned to like reading by being 
expected to spend minternitited periods of time doing just that. Ihc 
wsults haw been senewhat mixed, of course. Not all the children haw 
become avud readers as a result, fVi the whole, howevner, the activity 
seems to ha\x'‘ had a j^ositivo effect on tbc reading behavior of a 
majority of the children. Ixiuiplcs of cJiildn^n’s responses arc given 
later in this payer. 



Some teacher.'; aiv leluctajit to dewte extended pcriotls of tirx? 
to silent reading, csjecially when tlicre arc so mciny reading skills as 
well as so many other elements in the aarriculiin tliat mvist he taught. 
vVnd of course, the teacher’s attitude toward the irryert.mco of a^iy activity 
is the prime dctciTnincr of what activities arc included in the school da>\ 
Tor .1 teacher to conmit hinrclf and his class to 50 minutes of silent 
reading daily requires certain basic changes in the teacher’s conception 
of his role, .and of tl\c in^ertance of sastaired practice in silent 
reading. 

Teachers Ja generally advocate that children read at home, out ih' 
of the classroom. But scwral questions arise: Micro and how does a 

child read .at home? how docs a child get st.artcd doing enough jva lin 
to begin enjoying reading? Uhat prerequisites mst be net leforc tl.o 
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child is able to develop a habit of reading? It is obvious that meTely 
advocating that children read at home has not Korked : r many children. 
Making special outside reading assignments often does little to en- 
courage reading for the sake of enjoyinent and getting ' -^eas fvombojks. 

A variety of factors prohibit children frem practicing silent 
reading at heme. Other activities become incre interesting and exciting. 
Brothers and sisters playing or talking or q’jarreling, television, 
parents' ptojects about the home, adult and child visitors -- thes.^ are 
just a fev of the distractions surrounding children at home. Unless the 
child has already developed a lo\e for books and has found a quiet place 
for reading , it would appear unii'.ely tliat teachers^ admonishments to 
read at ho^ne will have any significant effect. 

If advocating outside reading does not produce readers, then 
what does? Let us lock for a moTient at childien who are readers, hhat 
characteristics can we find in then that are not found in children who 
avoid reading? 

First of all, the children whom we observe rcadirig and enjoying 
it are often the better readci's. A circular question night be asked: 

Are "readers"' rore proficient because they read so much or do they rca J 
so much because they are better readers? Let’s as suae for the morvut 
that these are both cause and effect. Children who are initially success- 
ful in learning to read find a great deal of enjoyment and satisfaction 
in their new ability. Because they are successful in com-erting printed 
syri>ols into souids (and then thoughts), they are positively reinforced, 
both by the teacher's delight in hearing the child read aloud and fTx?m 
an intrnsic satisfaction in being "correct." Reading becomes an enjoy- 
able activity. Like irost enjoyable activities, it is continued. As the 
child jreets old words repeatedly and attacks nev? words successfully, he 
feels good about himself. Ife practices inore. The more he practices the 
mokx? cemprtent he seems to become. 

This successful child finds norc time to read than other children, 
hhy? At least partly because of a rule o'" long standing in most elemen- 
tary classrooms. "And what do we do when we finish our work?" "Read our 
library book." Fine, but who is it who finislics ahead of the other chil- 
dren and therefore gets extra time to practice reading? Obviously it's 
not the child who most needs the practice. 

This is what the teacher must realire and subscribe to fully 
before he is willing to give up a half hour of teaching time daily. 

The teacher must be willing to allow everyone time for practice. Ife 
must sit back and let something happen. Devoting more Lime to practice 
in silent reading requires that the teacher see this kind of extended 
practice as evTry bit as valuable as having the child corpiete a vxjrkbook 
page or a dittoed shee t c f skill exercises. 

kbsl reading authorities agree that reading is a skill. Kc know 
that learning a skill requires practice. Consider the amount of tine 
needed in actual practice corparison to direct instruction in learning 
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to play tennis, or the piano. Some have suggested that the ratio should 
be as high as 80 per rent practice and 20 per cent instruction. 



Some Conceins of Teaahei^s 

Many teachers ha\re heard about this idea of sustained reading, 
and are alinost convinced of its VTilue, especially when they see it 
operating in another teacher's classroom. But they question the likeli- 
hood that it will work in tJieir classes. Carmjnts like these have been 
conmon: "I tried it, but it didn't work." '^!y children am so unmature 

that they just can’t sustain their reading for more than a coiple of 
minutes." "I have a coi^ile of children who will spoil it for the others." 
"I tried it for a week, but it didn't work." 

Vihy should some teachers be so entl^asiastic about an activity 
and others so skeptical? hhy might it not ha\e been successful in some 
rases? 



There are several reasons. ]n the first place, ve know children 
do not change their behavior patterr.s ov’emight. Thicy change gradually, 
and as a result of consistent expectations. Some teachers hav^e not given 
the activity time to get going. Secondly, teachers have often not dis- 
cussed the grouid rules with the diiHren, and then they have not v’orked 
out the trouble spots with them. Hiird, teachers often do not start with 
a short enough period. Five minutes may be plenty for the first f*?w 
times. Then, with the help of a kitchien timer or alarm clock, the 
ti s can be gradually hicreased, as the children agree to see if they 
can ccntini»e their reading without interruption for an agreed-upon length 
of time. These a:tJ inportant factors. However j it should be remembered 
that the teacher’s conviction that this is an important activity and his 
ability to cor.ve this conviction to the children are essential to 
stKcessful silent reading periods. 

fhere is another factor closely related to the teacher’s convic- 
tion, What is the teacher's role during the time chiidrxn are rea^.ling? 

Tf he is really detemined that the only legitimate activity during the 
period is silent reading, he has no alteniatiw but to read himself, 
(heading textbooks in preparation for forthcoming lessons is forbidden. 
Ti.e teacher should be reading something he enjoys, 'st like the chil- 
dren.) "But,* the conscieni ious teacher says, 'how . n I justify just 
sitting and reading or that period of time?" 

TVx> of C\o Hcman Street teachers resolved this question for 
selves. Ihey tock literally the suggestion to read. The period w^as for 
«Uent r.»ading only. They tried it. They read books or magazines them- 
.^clv'cs. They igj\ored minor interruptions. Ihey read and enjoyed it. 

Th^'v wxjre assured that this is acceptable -- indeed necessary -- behavior 
ci\ "their ■ art. 

Because they vere ^nioying their reading, they found ways of 
sharing muchi of what they read with the children. This encouraged chi 1 - 
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drcn to wrint to share /hat they had read. Soinctimos it vas just a state - 
nc‘nt of a new idea a ciiild got fron his reading. SorDctiines it involved 
TVtelling a particul uly funny or unusual part of a story. These sharing 
periids were generall> short, hit when a child had something he con- 
sidered worth sharing, he was encouraged to do so. Naturally, the 
led to additions' 'oading. 

Allowing short periods of thiie for this infoiTual sharing of ideas 
increased children’s cnjo>Tncnt of their reading. It also sensed to re- 
enphasize the importance of this reading activity. And as these teachers 
became nioi? and more convinced of the value of these periods of silent 
reading for the children, they began to feel better abou^ joining in the 
activity themselves. 

It should be pointed out that instead of I'eading himself the 
teacher could be busy with, related activities, sudi as helping children 
with difficult words or quietly discussing a child's reading with him. 

I \ 

the Childivn 

(Tiildrcn’s cnjo>TKi»t of the leading period was observed by the 
teachers in a variety of WTiys. fhildr^n read books. They continued 
reading for longer pcriotl'^ of tine. Most of them bcc;imc too busy to be 
disturbed by minor into mipt ions, because of pressures from peers not 
to interrupt this imi>ortant activity, even the normally troublesone 
children began to pay more attention to their reading. The more time they 
.spent in serious silent reading, llie rnorc they began to get ideas and in- 
formation from books. TliO more this happened the more they read. 

1ji classrooms where the expectations were clear to the children, 
the majority Isav’C expressed in one way or another h^qipincss witn the silent 
rc'ading pl;n. Some specific exar^^lcs of diildren’s written reactions will 
serve to enphasize their feelings. Note that a few' feci uncomfortable 
wdth so mvjcii fucdcm; they wony about not doing the workbook exercise 
or p'cfcr the shorter, more stnxtuicd reading lesson. 

"1 like this kind of reading, b.' cause you don’t have 
to do what you’re told, like I mean he doesn't tell you 
what to read, lie don't pick out a book and say read it. 
ife lets us go (0 tlic librar)' to get our own hook." 

"1 like it Ik'c&usc if you get a book out that you do 
net like, all you have to read is abcuit 20 pages and 
take it back." 

"1 like the way vc read because if you arc in a lx>ok 
that is too hard or too easy, you can get a book that 
is just right." 

"I like it. You can read what you want. Kithout some* 
one telling you what to read, l^bo^ly to tell you "!>? 



not read th^t book, because you are supposed to read 
the other. N'obody telling you to read that story.” 

"The regular reading is all right, too, but you don't 
havx- aiy chance to road what you urmt," 

"The regular reading is better for you becaiise ;,ou have 
to do your workbook." 

’^^hen I ha\o to read for 25 jrinutes I get bored. Maybe 
other people donU, but I do. 1 don't 'alv^ays. Only 
Vvhen I don't read a good book. I like basic reading 
bCLCer." 

"Viliat I like about it is that you don't have to go up 
to the front of the room, Mien we go up to the front, 

YC haw to read ooi of the san>c hook." 

■T think reading by yourself is belter because you feci 
sliv’c to read utiat you want o read. Khcn you read by 
yourself, you can read nwre. You c;in wad more books 
than the sane old TAn^.e or Hi ah Fo'ids , or even Brn-ght 
Beaks," 

"I think it is good because some people like to read 
murder stories and some like to read adv^enturc stories, 
hliat I rieaj> is they get to choose what kind of reading 
fits them best." 

"I like to read about different things. I dai't like 
to read in Roads to Everc^vhcrc , because I don't like 
the stories. I like to get books to read." 

It is obvious from the above that children appreciate being free 
to wad from matf'rials the> haw selected tlK?.’nsclves. It is alsc evddent 
that they enjoy the freedom to read a variety of t>pcs of reading matter. 
Many of the children have expressed plea'^uie in being alloivvd to i ■*ad on 
one topic in depth, Por many of the children, the end of silent reading 
periods is not greeted joyfully. A comxnt from one fifth grade teacher 
is apj.opriatc: 

"For the first tijne I can member, pirpils in class 
arc disturbed and frustrated if they havT? to sto^j read- 
ing. They want to read, read, wad. They an- leajning 
to finish whole books." 

Regular sustained reading ■'criods seer, to h.'.ve had a calming 
effect on some children. Because l3*ey hav’c legui to enjoy reading (rtu y 
of them for the first titre), they have been serious about their use cf 
the reading period. Tie atmosphere in the cla.ssroon during this time 
indicates a calm, nTa^tcd, good feeling about vhat is going on. 
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Note of Caution 

Silent reading periods should not be interpreted as a substitute 
for reading instruction, Reading skills nrust be taught. In the cau>e of 
the teachers referred to here, most of the reading instruction during the 
>ear w-as from basal readers, with enphosis on additional materials that 
children could choose from, and occasional private conferences betwen 
child and teacher about wiiat the child was reading. 

But in addition to instruction, children need practice in apply- 
ing reading skills. Scstb of the practice can be acconplishcd using 
workbooks and worksheets based on specific skills. However, it is in 
the actual reading o'* self-selected books that the skills of reading are 
practiced in the most meaningful ar.d enjoyable way. 
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MINI OOUKSES: 



EVALUATION OF A OIRRIOOLAR INNOVATION 
AT HEMAN STREET SOOOL 
by Johii Dopyera 



This report of the hrlni courses vith Dhi^h Heman Street teachers 
experiiientbJ dialing the etcond half cf the school year is largely djccjM 
fron a post-hoc evaViotive study conducted by the teachers under the 
guidance of John Dopyera of Syracuse Univer.^ity Department of Psychology, 
an independent consultant on et^luation. Appended to Mr. Dopyera* e more 
formal report is a brief description of one such course written by Chris 
Paully Matte rn, who was assisting in the program as a mast^r^e cordidati 
on the EPDA staff. 



MINI :WFSES: AU 

IT^e mini courses were begm during the first part cf the second 
school seines ter (February '70) and ran for 17 cor*secutiv’e \^Vs. The idea 
for the mini courses came from teachers' discussions concerning a way to 
solve the "dragging afternoon" problcin. It v^s felt that there was a need 
for program ideas which vuuld develop and sustain more jnotivated pupil 
Involvement particularly during afternoons. Eight of the third, fourth, 
and fifth grade teachers regularly conducted mini courses during the 17 
weeks. Four other staff members ccoducled a few irinis on an UTegular 
basis, 

A "irJlnl course" was typically a 45 'minute afternoon period during 
which a teacher taught a subject of interest to himself such as ''Bones of 
the Body," 'Middle Ages" or "Ghost Stories." Pupils from grades three 
through six selected one or two couises each week or two from the topics 
offered. A limit of twenty children was set for each. 

Teachers typically tought two minis each afternoon during a two- 
week period. The sessions, a part of ^ho regular school day, were scheduled 
from 1:00 to 1:45 and 1:45 to 2:50 P.M. Some variotions v-ere used on occa- 
sion si>± as one week peiicd.s insterd of two and doi&lc-sessions demoted to 
a single topic. 

IXjring the 17-week period, the eight teachers developed and pre- 
sented a wide range of mini courses. Teachers decided which minis were to 
be offen'd during a given period and distributed descriptions and signup 
sheets to the pupils during the latter part of the preceding veek. To 
assure equal opportunity for students in making selections, each classroom 
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j ,vas divided into groins verc rotated as to vhich had first ciioiccs. 

\ pipils in a group vhich hid the first diance at selection were virtually 

i assured of participating in their first choice; children in groups choosing 

latei sorretimes had to accept second or third choices. New ninis got under- 
way on Mondays. 

The mini topics wre announced wi’^liout identifying the teacher 
vhj would be responsible for the course. Teachers reported, however, that 
within a coLple oi weeks pipils could identify the teacher from their 
knowiedge of the teacher’s interests, 

A surv'ey of the mni course titles shavs that the sui»jcct field 
nost frequently tapped social studies. Children studied various cities 
and state; in the United States, including tleir own county Oiondaga, but 
they also ranged far afield to Sub-Sahara .Africa, Ireland, and Canada. 

Otlier topics related to socia’ studies wore geography as science, U, S. 
govemrent, econonucs, archeology, sociology, pioneer transportation, as 
well as short histories of ::uch topics as Tiusic and clothing. 

Courses related tc conruadcations also appeared frequently. Some 
of these focused on skills de\x;lopment , but otners wv’re trore broi^dly con- 
ceived. Sonc of the titles in this catcgor)' were Creatiw Writing, 
Dictionary Fun, Ghost Stories, The Newspaper, Letter Writing, Radio Broad- 
casting, Story fv,'.'4)ping, and Workshop. 

Many minis were related to science and mthcnatics. Sonxj of 
these WrVrc based cm current social piublems such as ecu lor/ and pollution; 
some focused on health, child care and grco(Tiing. Others were related to 
basic science offerings, imlixUng such titles as Sound, Omitholog)^, 

Insects and Bugs, Astrononr/, and Magnc' ic and Fleet rical Forces. For 
children interested in mathematics, there vere minis devoted to geometry, 
arithjTctic skills, grains and charts, and math puzzles 

j ThiC arts \/cre upresented by offerings in skit? and dr.ma. ruLsic, 

sketching, sculpting, poetry, folk mtsic, chorus, and dancitig. 

A final categop^ includes hobbies and recreation. Coin collect- 
ing, cajTping, golfj fishing, woodworking, international cooling, ?nd 
knitting -lere am ng the choices offeu'd in this catcgor>. 



Gey<£ral Obje^i ‘ws 

In the planning period which preceded Ja>mrhing this second 
semester program, the teachers had specified general objectives and htA 
listed expected outconcs in terms of pupils' behaviors. The latter were 
categorized uider (a) social skills (b) language dcvcloprent (c) work- 
study skills. Tlie general objectives below' are quoted from diyiHcatcd 
materials prepared for early work sessions by the eight teachers involved* 
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1. Generating childrens' interest through exploration, 

2. Establishing environments conducive to reading, uTiting, 
listening and speaking. 

3. Creating an atmosphere enabling cIiildTcn to carry responsi- 
bility and at the same time build sel f-control . 

4. Structuring of the prograja sufficiently so it does not 
disintegrate, 

a. Group decision-making. 

b. A balance of the curricul'jn to be shoMi through in\'ol\'c- 
Tiient of each course in m;iny areas of leaniing; i.e., 
social science, science, language, math and the humanities. 

5. DcntI oping a helping atnosphere among faculty wbeiv interests 
are shared and help is given, 

6. lTiple^»‘nting and integrating afeemoon intends t groups into 
morning skill areas. 



tion 

This operiment v-ith mini courses was the Sticet teachers' 

first ottoiTpt to break out of the traditional pattoin of the self-ccptained 
classroom. For them and for their pupils the plan was indeed innovatitc, 
involving as it did cross-age grossing ;ind electives for both pupils and 
teachers. It seeicd sensible, there fon^, to experiment with topics, 
teaching strategi'-s, ai^d logistic detai]s relatively free fi-om concen^iS 
with formal evaluitions of piqjils' growth in mcisurable skills or kncvlcdge. 
Instead, in this iirst stage of free experimentation the f^jcus of evalua- 
tion fell on teacJicrs' reactions to the ovrrall plan .»nd the succos.'i of 
individual mini cc^urses and on their subjective iudgment of tlio effectix-e- 
"'ess of the courses for dilfcmit kinds of pi:f ils. 

In the late spring, then, the teachers ret for a series of 
discussions and, with the assistance of iT’DA pcrsofinel, reviewed and 
rccv^aluated the objectives set up at the beginning of the pziognam. Ihcse 
were generally frc.^ and frank discussions; their essence as fonmilated by 
the writer is reported ir the paragraphs Ivlow. In addition to these 
staff discussiens , the writer had also n'course to evaluation forms filled 
out by e, Ji teacher as he tried to estimate char-ges that had cccurned in 
his five "best" an! fi\m "poorest" stixlents since beginning of tlie 
Irani courses. ITii i fon, is reprodiKcd on papes 75- 77. 

The leadiers identified the following beneficial effects on 
students resulting from th^ 17-wt:ek mini course program. They agreed that 
the Trdni courses n.id 

•- generated and maintained high Icvuls of motivation; 

-- provided opp^rtinitics for involvement with varied 
high-: nterest materials; 

-- increased th«.' opportiritics for drildrcn to interact 



in purposeful ways with a variety o£ other chil jren, 
including those of different ages; 

encouraged children's decision-T.aVing about tneir own 
learning and expenditure of time; 

-- stimulated teacher-pupil and pi^il-ptpil interaction, 
especially ^*«k-relevant communicatioii; 

-- helped children to develop insights into their own 
interests tIiTough the need for decision-making and 
feedback ; 

-- involved many children in library research and thereby 
provided practice in lOsearch skills; 

-- provided a setting in 'diich dependent children wiDre 
eased into new settings and roles; 

-- provided opportunities for students to interact with 
adults other than their regular teacher, th*” s easing 
transition into the depaitmentalization of the middle 
school. 

In considering the positive effects of the mini courses on 



themselves, tlic teachers pointed out as the chief advantage the fact that 
the minis allowed thorn to use their strengths as pcdple, developing 
topics out of their own knowledge and personfdity styles. The mini 
courses, they said, provided an optimal setting for teaching tnits they 
’^re interested in to students who had choscr to participate. The teachers 
also noted how much they themselves had learned in preparing their courses 
and cenriented on the increased co^nication a;i)ung them, their enthusiasm, 
and sharing of ideas. They liked the pccsibilities inherent in the mini 
course structure for team teaching since the setting allowed teaming when 
desired but didn't demand it. Other advantages which they noted were the 
opportuilties afforded for diagnosing children's interests and capacities 
to participate inder various learning arrangements. Firally, they foind 
the mini courses permitted flexible presentation of topics from the content 
areas and, more inportant, allcwed for the development ot language arts in 
divtrsified and effective w-ays. 



Although the advantages of the minis were clearly ninerous and 



valu^le li\' the teachers' eyes), they also expressed dissatisfaction with 
soiT« elements of the programs. There secned to >e general agreement that 
children in the mini courses had fewer opportmities to practice listening 
skills than they had in the regular classroom, probably bccausi^ they were 
cure often engaged in reading, writing, and discussing, and the teachers 
talked less, at least to whole grotps. It is interesting that the teachers 
posted this effect on the debit side, and they may not have been wholly 
serious when they did so. 



There was, however, genuine concern that the courses provided too 



little structure for some dependent yoirger children and for some who were 
lacking in task* orientation. ThiCy said that they wvre unable to motivate 
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some children vho remained as passiv-e in the mini courses as in the regular 
classroom and they vurried about some vfhom they described as ’’fooling 
arouid.'' From these co^.TTcnts it is clear that the mini courses, shile 
contributing to greater riotivation fcr many cliildren, v*ere clearly not a 
panacea for the educational problems of all children. 

j In the writer's judgment, based on interview’s with all the 

I personnel involved, three other problems also need consideration in plan- 

ning future IT ini courses. The first reflects, perhaps, the attitudes and 
habits of teachers: there was still a great ^al of teacher direction 

retained in the minis, despite the trend toward less one-way teacher-to- 
pupil connunication. A second problem was that the teachers felt them- 
selves hairpeied by lack of appropriate sipplies and materials. One reason 
for this was that the ways in vdiich minis ware scheduled allowed insuf- 
ficient lead time for planning, preparing, and procuring worthwhile 
lesources. There were some doubts expressed about what constituted an 
optinujr. time not only for preparation but for irplementation and follow 
through. Finally, the third area of concern was the limited coniiiuiication 
with parents about the goals and values of the mini courses. At least one 
parent had raised questions and nothing had been done to alleviate possible 
parental worries that their children "weren't being pushed’" sufficientlv 
in the new program. 

The process used to determine the characteristics of successful 
mini courses was to dra’.v comparisons with those considered least success- 
ful!. It was quite evident that each teacher was aware of which minis vfere 
"great" and which wei^ "busts." The teachers were also rware of the 
differences of viewpoints at tines betwen the.’tselves an’ their students 
on how successful certain minis were, 

The teachers generally agreeci that the more s'jccessful minis had 
these characteristics: (1) There was a prime focus on concrete experiences, 

the posing of down-to-earth problems, and the availability of real materials. 
(2) There was active involvement of the piT'ils in planning, building, 
touching, telling, asking, experimenting, doing. (3) The content was made 
meaningful throng a coastant interchange of questioning, considering, 
clarifying- -all in a spirit of enthusiasm. 

As noted abovo, the teachers thought the mini approach was least 
successful for yoirger children. "Youigor" evidently referred to both the 
chronologically yo^figer and to some of the older but more dependent 
children. Boys woro thought to appreciate the minis slightly more than 
girls. 



As the teachers reviewed chc objectives set before the program 
began (see page 67), they rated the minis high for realizing language arts 
objectives in meaningful contexts. Some of the other objectives censiderod 
especially well served by the mini structure included generating interests, 
building independence, encouraging decision-making skills, prodixing an 
increased ninner of additional informal learning situations, and promoting 
faculty into racti oil. 
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Viitiile UTOSt of the teachers and the principal scened to wish to 
move from a traditional, lock-step, a'^^’demically focused program, no consen- 
sus existed among the teachers on how far to go and at what late. Although 
many cf the consequences of the mini effort were seen as desirable, the 
idea of expanding the concept to a full -day non -graded program or of 
otherwise substantially increasing pupil involvement and I'e spats ihility in 
program planning created scflie ambivalence. This was true even for those 
teachers thoroughly sold on the afternoon mini program. 

There is little doubt that for persons val;dng much teacher - 
pupil collaborative activity, much pupil involvement in. self-selected 
activities and learning by doing the mini concept is very appropriate and 
might perhaps be expanded to advantage. The extent to which all teachers 
at IJeman Street were equally happy with these outcomes is not, hov.cver, 
conpletely clear. 




hooking Ahead 

The evaluativ'e process described here took place at the end of 
the school year, as the 17 -week trial iX?riod was drawing to a close. 
Nieither the teachers nor this observer vas completely satisfied that the 
review and discussion of what had happened, nor the check list evaluation 
of five ’’best'* and five "poorest" stidcnts (see Fig. 1), yielded an 
accurate, penetrating, roinced analysis of vdiat had happened to teachers 
and students ir, the 17 weeks. Admittedly subjective, and for many reasons 
desirably so, the evaluation still left m.Jiy doubts and qixistions about 
hov the teachers really assessed the quality of their experience, to say 
nothing ot the changes that may or may not have taken place in the 
students. >ie\^*rthelcsr., there was a clear consensus that the program 
sh<>uld be coutimxd, with modifications, in the fall. 

looking a]x;ad, then, to continuing the program in the fall, 
and to a fourw':ck pie -school workshop that would allow time for planning, 
the teachers decided that a major task in setting up the new program 
would be to specify now the kinds of questions for which they would seek 
more objective answers next year than had been avail able to them duvirp 
this trial period. Accordingly, they drew the following question.^, 
recognizing that these would be expanded and nodified as their suwer 
plans and the fall implencntaticci of them developed: 

1. hid participation in teaching the minis influence 
the teaching practices or procedures of teachers 
during the remainder of the school day? 

2. Hid teachers actually interact with children in 
any different style (with regard to controlling, 
sanctioning, facilitating, etc.) in minis than in 
other teaching? 

3. iiow mKh time w’as actually spent in preparation for 
minis in contrast to a regular afternoon program? 
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4. Did children make comparable or greater gains in 
academic skills and knowledge during the semester t}i<‘ 
minis were included in the program as con^arrd witli 

a legular semester? 

5. 'hhat effect cUd tlie ’’change oi pace” of gn'^ip and 
IcaChei in minir hav^c on children’s intra-clas> 
relationships, relationships with own leachcr? 

6. Were new social skills developed as a result of 
adjusting to and interacting with new’ groi^i.ags 
of children and teachers? 

7. Did children’s rate of participation (talking, 
doing, reading, WTiting, etc.) actuall)' increase 
in the afternoon minis in contrast to regular 
afternoons? 

8. Did participation in the minis i];fivicncc children’s 
behavior ctitside the mini situation? 



Simary 



This report has ■‘ttei'ptcd to docisTcnt the Kini -course effort 
at lieman Street School from the irprcssionistic pcrspcctiv'cs of the 
teachers and principal and hPDA consultajits. The few a'^ailable records 
havTe been considered and are appen'^cd for reference. (Not includ^^^l here. 
Instead a description of one experience is appcrided below.) From this 
infomation and from notes recorded at the evaluation sessions, evaluative 
statements havic bee. formulated and (^ucs*^ioas for future evaluations pro- 
posed 



Although there arc hard data to substantiate conclusions, 
there would seem to be no doubt that participation in the mini courses was 
exhilarating for most pivils and teachers, Outcomes would generally be 
characterized as very positive. If mini courses are continued* the 
writer bcMevos that r^iuch of value in the way of educational innovation 
can be anticipated. 
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A mini OOiRSE ON FOLK SONGS 



by Chris Paully Mat tern 



It seened hard to believe that the room v<is so quiet, consid- 
ering that jjjst a few rrioTTients ago these were the children who had been 
mining arouid outside and talking vp a storm in the halls. It sounds 
corny, but a terrible fear hit n>e: what if they didn’t get one thing out 

of what we were about to do? Well, I mentally crossed my fingers and 
began, . . 



’Tfvhat do you think folk music is, anyway?’' 

’'Music written by folks.'' 

'’But what kind of folks? What kind of rrusic?” 

Blank faces. 

It v-as obviou*" that they had never considered the idea, so we 
vsient into a lengthy discussion of what folk music and songs actually are. 
We talked about who made xip folk songs and when they v'ere written down. 

”Cou?H vs’e make up folk songs?" 

*'No." 



"Why not?'' 

' cause v^p’re not folks." 

Back to a little more discussion, and W'e finally decided that, 
yes, ve could make \Mp folk saigs, but that real folk songs are ^assed 
along from one generatior. to another over rriany years. Real folk songs 
were not written down originally, but today's "folk singers'* write new 
"folk-type" songs as well as record old, true \'ersions. Ve discovered 
that among the earliest folk songs frcn, our couitry were those stng by 
the 5l^ves, aril we decided to start with then on Tuesday. 



The next day our discussion went soncthing like this: 

"kho were the slaves?" 

"People in the South." 

''khal did they do?" 

Not iruch response cn this, ;ind to the question of how those 
people got to iWrica, I got very puzzled looks. '>hat Jo you mca.i, 'how 
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did they get here'?” So we vent to the library for a half hour in search 
of books they could read about the early days of our country and hew black 
slaves came to work on the plantations. When we returned to the room we 
learned ''Go Moses”... 



'T^hy would slaviss make a song like this?” 

'They were sad.” 

'TNhy were they sa^?'' 

''Ihey had to work hard.” 

•'hhy else were .^y sad?” 

Surprisingly, I got the answer I was looking for- -just like the 



Jews who were imprisoned by the Pharoah, the blacks were imprisoned by the 
white people. This, I felt, was a rather difficult analogy for a child 
to draw, and he did it surprisi.igly >«11. We sang the song again before 
the period ended. 



The next day we devoted to individual project^. The children 



--reading about IJegro history; 

--writing their own stories about slaves; some were 
illustrating stories. 

--writing a folk song such as slaves might have suig. 

We set one particular song to music, and the children were 



really good at it. One child has a natural gift for music, and it was her 
inspiration that got the other children moving, I \.as totally pleased 
with the result®, and the song, 'k'e Slaves,” is not a bad piece of music. 



On Thursday the children finished ip whatever they were working 
on, and then told the rest of the class what they had been doing. 

The types of proiects were pretty well balanced, although there 
may ha\e been a few more children writing stories, Everyone had something 
to show and the results were satisfying on the whole. 

We decided that the ncAt folk song study we'd try would bo 
cowboy songs. 



The next time wo met, the librarian substituted for me, and the 
class saw two filmstrips end started scnc research on cc^boys. 



were 




The next day v’e discussed vhat cowboys do. 
''ite takes care of cows." 

"Mow?" 



"On a ranch." 

"Tshat does i .^o with them?" 

The concept of driving herds was difficult to draw out, sur- 
prisingly, I thought, considering the assumed influence of TVh 

Ke disciissed why the cowboy made up songs, and what differences 
we might expect to find between the songs of the slaves and cowboy songs. 
Ke learned ‘Git Along, Little Pogies" to finish the lesson. 



On Wednesday the children again went to the library and worked 
on projects about cowboys similar to those they had done on slave songs. 
On Thursday we spent more time on the projects. Some children decided to 
try their hand at their own folk songs. We also learned Shirlcne's song, 
''We Sla\'cs." 



The last day was spent in an effort to tie up loose ends. Some 
of the children recorded what they had written, and all told the rest of 
the class what they had done. Ke went over the songs wo had learned, and 
some of the children put their finished projects on the hall bulletin 
boards . 



1 was pretty well satisfied with the unit. Ihe children pto- 
duced much nxMo than I had hoped for, which is always gratifying. I had 
no difficulty with getting across to different age Icvols; as a matter 
of fact, some of the third graders wore sharper than the fifths. Pisciplinc 
was something of a problem; one group of boys wore pro tty disnptivc, and 
because I didr.'t know bow to handle them properly, 1 allovod them to take 
time away from the rest of the class. Lack of tine prohibited rc from 
doing as much as I had wanted. 1 had hoped to do more with cemposing our 
own songs. But, all in all, it wont \ory woll. >tost of the children 
worked hard, end worked woll. Abovo '>11, T think they enjo>*cd what they 
had done. 
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PiREaiaNs 



Think of the five students in your homeroom who entered sciool last 
fall vi ih the MOST acaderric and social skills. Krite r>'^ir initinls 
at the top of each page in the five colums under MOST. 

Think of the five students in your honieroom who entered school last 
fall vith the LKAST academic and social s^ Uls. Krite their initials 
at the top of each pa^:e in the fiw colunriS under LEAST. 

fead each item. As you read each item indicate the amount of chanjg e 
in the direction of the item which has occurred in each chi Id since the 
beginning of the mini courses . iJse the following scal^^: 



a lot of change 
+ sore change 
0 no change noticeable 
sox lewrsal 
rev'crscd a lot 

dk don't kncw/can't answer 

khen you ha\ie finished rank each item [in the left margin) as to its 
relative iirportance as a criterion for evaluating the mini courses 
via the effects they may have had on children. Rank the items by 
placing a 1 by the item which in your opinion is the most important 
critcricjij continuing to 32 for the least important. 
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works independently, effectively 






















can choose a project 






















behaves autonomousiy in library 






















begins work promptly 




















( 


concentrates on work at hand 






















corpletes assignments 






















wrks cooperatively in groips - 
(shares ideas and materials) 










1 












takes responsibility for getting 
group projects done 












1 










sees inplications of what he 
is doing 






















takes care o^ manipulative materials 






















demonstrates interest by question- 
ing, listening to teacher and peers, 
anssering questions posed by 
teacher and peers 






















shows interest in course outside 
of classroom 






















gets excited about learning some- 
thing 






















expresses feelings 






















expresses personal opinions 






















helps other students 






















is happy and enjoys school 






















relates v^ell to youiger and older 
children 






















talks Viith oth^;r students 




__L 


















^provides information ?n ccru’ersa- 
1 tions 

1 -L 




_l 








[ 
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ERIC 









M)sr 
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-^ST 




























describes/discusses sonethtng in 
cwn words 






















maintains ?ttention during disois* 
sion 






















raises pertinent questions 






















uses reference tools (encyc/dict/ 
atlas) 






















reads for information and reports 
in OU71 words 






















simnarizes main ideas from materials 
read 






















cutlines a few main ideas from the 
course fydth sub -topics) 






















writes imaginatit^e leports 






















written vocabulary is extensi\'e 






















speech vocabulary is cxtensix-e 






















talks and writes coherently and in 1 
an or^^.anizcd way 


1 




















derons^rates self-evaluation 
techniques 






















AlX)nlO^’AL ITH-IS 
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VsORi'lNG ON VsT^ITING 

by April PDvland, Wlianne Nelson, Roberta Brov.-n 



The following ai*ticle^ diK^wr: from the logs of three m€ter*€ cxzn- 
didatee, illuetratea the cooperatu^ relationships which developed be- 
tween the ffemcm Street teachers coid tf'ie appi^nticeSj usually to rrutual 
advantage j resultiy\g Ui increased service to the children. In this case, 
ike three fourth grade teachers invited the apprentices to work with 
them to seek of in^proving the quiliig of childreyz*s widting. The 
month of February was devoted to this special emphasis. 

To this pointy the classes ’!\ud had varying experiences with 
writing, reflecting the styles and expectations of three quite different 
teachers. Two classes had dene a good djcal of persofial writing, wCth^ 
out regard to stcsidards of ^^correctness*' and often without an audience. 

If a Mid did not want hte paper read, he had only to write at the 
top, ”Don*t read,” In one of the classes, this approach had resulted 
in increased fluency for most of the childr-cn. In the other class, 
freedom to choose other mans of expression had led to dinrlniched 
output in writing. 

The third class had had few opportunities for personal writing 
but had concentrated instead on topics consisb-intly set by the teacher. 
Most of their writing took the fom of reports for social studies a:d 
science. These children wrote tees frequently than the children in the 
other two classes and they were held to high etaf:d2rd3 of ^correctness,” 

In preparation for the project, the nos ter *s candidttee read 
widely in professional books ccid Jozu^tale, selectifig ideas to stimulate 
Writing that might be characterized as loth personal oj'.d corr,\c\icafive 
end is often called ^creative,” Because of the short duration of the 
project, they made no attempt at objective neasui^enent of the children* s 
writing. Their p'uipose LVZ5 first of alt to team what they could 
ab'-'ut fourth graders* attitudes toL*ard writing and how these attitudes 
affect the writing process, Like the classroom teachers, they war\ted to 
study the children's problems and to discover haw tk^ese were alleviated, 
or complicated, by different of motix\3ti>ig writing. As they 
sin^gled to develop cxid naintain interest in writing, they hoped 
also to discover of i/mproving children's urt.ders landing and use 
of accepted ccm.venticns , 

The students' logs reflect riOt only what happened in the fourth 
gra'Je c^aaa’vcra, hut perhaps more eignificfritly, what they and the 
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teachere tearrted ohout hcAJ children reepoTyd to motivc.tional devices that 
are frequently recomended in profeeeional hooks and dour^iale* 



The ^’High. Achievers^’ 

The fotQ“th grade I chose to \vork with was the "highest” of the 
three in terms of past achievement. The teacher had set up the class 
with fairly ti;ght control. Therefore, not even iny first day in the 
classroom brou;5ht out any behavior problems. Instead 1 had an extrenely 
cooperative atiDOSpi^re in which to work with a groijp of childien who 
had been vrritii^g well --in the sense of "correctly.” 

As I began to introduce writing situations, the only real pro- 
blem I faced was that they were in familiar with ivriting stories. In 
social studies and scinoe, they lutd often written reports, using refer- 
ence mterials. But when it came to writing a Storys that was hard 
for them at first. 

^ty initial purpose had been to use creative writing as a means 
of improving the mechanics of the children's vritirig, l>ut this was 
later revised as I saw the reactions of the children. 

I intended to provide stunuli to which, the children vould 
respond. Then I would use their responses as a basis for teaching them 
(1) to form sentences rather than mining their thoughts together; 

C2) to begin a new paragraph when they begin c. new idea; and (3) to 
use correct verb tenses. 

I began ty adninistering a questionnaire on their attitudes 
toward writing. Nlost of the children indicated that thev liked to 
vTite reports rather than stories, probably because that is what they 
were used to writing. Most of them wanted to decide for themselves vha“ 
to vTite about, instead of being assigned a tcpic. Feelings of con- 
fidence ranged all across the scale, and both positive and negativ^e 
attitudes appeared. 



Monday 



Stimulus: Box with blue light MiLiir.g on day-glo pink paint, foil, and 

bright objects. Lights in room turned off and eerie music playing. 

The children were asked how they would feel if they woke up and fcuid 
themselves inside the box. VJhat vould they do? 

Seeponse: Ihey vTOte very short stories composed of short, choppy 

sentences. The sentences were usually mechanically correct. They seem 
not to loiow when a new paragraph should begin. 

Expressing themselves about an imaginative situation was very 
hard for them. Coders tandable -• quite a shift frx>ir, report vTiting 
about Lincoln!) Several children asked me if Ihey could ;mte a report 
instead of a story. 
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My Reactiona: Because they seem so mfamiliar with writing about their 

feelings and ideas, I think they sinply need more opportuiities to gain 
confidence. It would seem vwrthwhile to follow many of E. E. Smith’s 
ideas as expressed in "Procedures for Encouraging Creative Writing"; e.g., 
(1) encourage them to write from their own interests and needs; (2) pro- 
vide rich experiences about which a child can express himself; (31 
provide abuidant time for writing; (4) provide freedom from fear; (5) 
develop skill in mechanics without sacrificing spontaneity; (6) share 
end products of writing, 

I plan to concentrate less on mechanics and more on creative 
expression, I feel that that is vdiat these kids need most now. 



We<h?eday 

Objective: The children will be able to wiite stories of at least 

two paragraphs, beginning a new paragraph when they begin a new 
idea. 



Proeac’ure: Discuss th? ^ >ers they wrote on Monday and project ore 

on the overhead. Ask them how it could ^ irpr^ved. Hnphasize 
the need for a new paragraph when a new idea starts. Show the 
sane story as it w^d look with two paragraphs. Ask them write 
something about their afternoon mini courses -- what they liked, 
disliked, fimy happenings, etc. Make at least two paragraphs. 

Reeponae: They were able to discuss paragraphs and seemed to under- 

stand tSat you start a new paragraph when you start a new idea. 

They lixed having one of their own papers used as an cxariple. A! most 
all of vhem wrote two good paragraphs. There were several who had 
a very hard time getting started. 

My Reaciione: Continue on paragraphs. Since mechanic isn’t 

really juch a problem, give them a chance to try writing about 
their own feelings, problems. 



Thuraday 

Objectivsa: The children will ^gin a new paragraph when they 

begin a r\ew idea. They will write about their own feelings and 
problems. 

Sttrjulua: A Tiiagic genie on tape says that he has ccmc to hc'*p them 

with a problem they might have. Me asks them to write c story 



^E. E. ?Mth, "Procedures for Encoieraging Cieativ’e Writing in the Elementary 
School." inpubllshcd doctoral dissertation, Northwestern Ihiversity, 19i2. 
Sirmarized by Neal Edmund. 'Vriting in the Intermediate Grades," 
Rtement/xry XXXVl (Nov'ember 1959), pp. 491 -SOI. 
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telling how they vould change their livtis to make them different 
from Vifiat they arc now. He wants two paragrap^lS . 



FespoKses: This topic and presentation appealed to them, but many 

of them still hesitate to write about their feelings. Almost 
all of them i'cem. to inderstand paragraphs. 

My feaotioris: Continue having them write about thenselv’es. One 

child commented, "Evnery day you bring in some new modem invent icn 
to help us ^Tite/' But I am beginning to feel that rather than 
the stimulus being the important part of getting children to write, 
it is more important to merely givT? them the opportunity and time 
to get used to writing. 



Stimuu^: Ibe genie ermes hack and asks them to pretend that the)' 

are someone other than themseUxs. Ibw would they feel? hhat 
w"ould they do? 

Fcspc>t:^e: Again the children were hesitant about getting started. 

But once they got going, I got some good re actions, ranging fmm 
being their vcacher to l^ing a space man. 

These children h^vc wry nixed fcclingi' at this point about 
writing, but they arc beginning to enjoy ,• ;ti*ig about a rather 
loose topic. Several children asked me c-: lay if they could write 
about something else. Ibat's a step in th/ right direction. 

Fe^oticne: I see the teacher's role as being to encourage good 

writing by using interesting stimuli to draw out crcati\-e ideas -- 
but also leaving each child fixe to write about something else 
if he chooses. 



Vedr.€ed<zy 

1 let them write about anything they wanted, and from the T.ajorily 
the responses were good. Many people who have done a great deal 
of work with children and wTiting wxuld agree with this idea. y 
G. R. Clark, in "Writing Situati<ms to Which Children Respond," 
said that children wrote about thomsclv'es -- their feelings and 
emotions -- they responded freely and usually achieved highest 
quality. This idea is echoed in the literature of the 60' s 
also. 

One boy asicd nc if ho cou’.d actuilly write about anything 
he wanted to. I havt only about five children who wore in able to 



^In ElcT'.eniai’y Fyglieh in Marvh, 1PS4. 
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think o£ anything to v^Tite about, but when I gave them a little 
help, they did write something. Their p^ers were good, but 
I 'WBS especially encouraged by their attitudes. 



Monday 

Stimulus: I shovv'ed a movie, Hippity Hop, to see what kind of response 

I could get. They loved the movie, but when I asked them to write 
something about what they had seen, I got conpletely negati\-e 
reactions. Most of them wrote v'ery little, and some wrote nothing. 

My Eeacvion: Maybe I hav'e been concentrating too much on the 

stim^iius. It seems that the more inpressive the stimulus is the 
less writing it brings forth from the children. Their best 
writing so far came when they wrote about their problems and 
when they wrote about anything they w'anted. 



Wednesday 

Ihe children again wrote about anything they w^ted. Several 
children cotmented that this was the kind of writing they liked 
to do best. 

At this, the end of ziry third week, many of the children 
are doing a lot of writing on topics of their own choice. The 
more writing they do, the easier it is for them. Mechanics aren’t 
such a great problem, but they need as mny writing experiences 
as possible to help them feel corsfortable. Iheie are still se\eral 
children who do rot write. Perhaps sinply more time is needed 
fer them to feel free to write and not to be afraid of failure. 

From now on, Mr. M. will hold each child responsible for 
writing at least half a page on a topic of his own choice c^X'ry 
dry sometime durijig the morning. These iritirjs will be kept 
in individual folders within easy access of both the children and 
the teacher. The teacher will keep a loose check just to make sure 
that cwiyonc is doing some vritvrg. 



TVv Weeks later 

>^hcn I went into the classroom today, se\T2ral children 
eagerly v^luitcercd to show me their writing. Oie boy had written 
a fiv’e-page m>'Stcry story, and he was quite proiwJ of it. As I 
went aroird the room,c\’cn those children who had written almost 
nothing when I had been presenting what I thought were stipcndous 
stinrulants, were now writing on tlv?ir own. Ihc writing was almost 
always about ihcmscl\TS. And the rcchanics of their writing, such 
as sentence structure and paragraphs were just as good as, if not 
better than, when we had specifically boon working on then. 
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A magazine put together by the class might be a natural 
follow up for the writing they ha\ne been doing and for the attitudes 
they have been developing. 

The real clincher to this tale came one day |^'hen I v’as 
downtown shopping. 1 ran into a boy from that class. He had 
always been the thorn in my side because he just wouldn’t write. 

The most 1 had been able to get him to write was two scntenrci-. 

On this day, though, he rushed up to me and asked when I was going 
to come to their class again and read the writing he had been 
doing! He said he had even written a page one time. And not only 
that, but he also told me about things other kids in the class 
had written. 1 was pleased that he was talking about his owi 
writing, and also pleased that the children were obviously not 
fearful of showing their work to others in the class. 



f/O j A:^hie vc I'd, Freer Atriosphere 



Wedneedag 

Stipruluei As soon as the class quieted down, I told them they would 
.Save a chai^ce to do some acting. They were excited ?bout it, but 
1 quieted them down so that I could explain this situation. 

'The tend you are a new kid in the neighborhood. You're at school 
ani you don't knrv anyone at all." 1 chose three children to play 
ole friends at school and one child to be the newcomer. The setting 
was the cafeteria at lu'ch tire. Eventually ever>'one had a chance 
to be in a skit. 

To stiinulate conversation, the old friends asked the new 
boy his name, where he was from, what grade he was in, what he’s 
having for Itnch. In a later skit, they asVed: "Do you know where 

the drugstore is?" "Do you know where the boys' bathroom is?" 

'V-here do you live?" "Ito you want to cone to my house?" "bhen 
were you bom?" "Are yo\i a Boy Scout?" 

Sosne of the cMldren were then able to write about how 
they felt as the new child In most cases, they wrote only the 
questions they had asked oi that had been asked of th?ir. Fi\e 
d^ildren were triable to write anything, hhen Miss M. Civae back, 
she tried to help them by asking what new questions were in their 
minds. Still these five did not write. John, who was ore of the 
five, later cam^ down to the Tinchroom, and without any further direc- 
tions from re, vb: able to write for ten minutes about being the 
new bo> in school . 

AV f^eaotion?: I think they need more practice in role-playing and 

even more practice relating it to ^ written form. Part oi the 
problem is that irany of the children never experienced being in 
a new situation with no friends, khat 1 intended to be a rather 
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COTTTionplace situation turned out to be rather remote ev^n though 
I cboJe the topic because Beth is moving to a new school torriorrow 
ajid shoiv's signs of being nervous about facing this type of situation. 



Monday to Friday 

This veek I decided to hav^ individual conferences with 
the children. Ke pulled a desk and two chairs into the hall and 
reviewed papers from the folders. I primarily concentrated on 
the need for proofreading. Most of them were able to discovei 
this without much prompting from me. Also, many of them need 
to work on sentence variety, Run-ons are also common problems. 
Each assured me he would be very aware of these wea!<nesses and 
would avoid them in futu'^ writing. 



The Thij\i Claseroom 



The first ’'stimulus -inspired” writing was quite successful. 

Vfc darkened the classroom and shewed a model of a mystery* room 
containing some weird and spooky objects while strange -sounding music was 
being played. (That was the day ve broke three tape recorders; I think 
the teachers were more stimulated than the children.) The children 
were told to write about what mi[,ht happen to them if they found 
themseUes in that room. 

The children generally wrote vivid, although sennewhat 
violent and morbid, stories about the room. In some of the stories, 
the reader could feel the fear the child was imagining. Many 
wrote that they would be killed or die. CVie boy went so far as 
to describe his fate after death: ’Then when I rose I wood go to 

hell because I am always bad for my rrother and sane times for my father. 
But most of the time I give ry mother t rouble. ” 

/nother boy was more concerned with body than soul. ”I 
would rot in the room. It would smell. ... At last 1 would give 

\jp hope. I would die. No one could find me. I would be thcr 

for over. 1 would smell like a skink.” 

Two bo)'s approached the problem with nock serio.Jsncss, 
writing a good spooky story and then bringing it back to reality 
with a joke. One boy told of all the thijigs he would do to escape. 
Finally -- ”I would take a sjw out of my slee\*c and saw the tree. I 
got e\t?r>thing riry sleeve but the kitchen sink. I just renembr ed 
I put that in yesterday.” /^JiOthe^ boy wrote a very imaginative 
story and ended with, "Boy, them hodulvns were giving me the works, 
lhat why I say its a nice piacc to but 1 vouUln't want to live 

there.” 
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Many children wrote that they would siirply wait until their 
mothers and fathers rescued them. One liighly organized boy wrote 
about the plan of actiwi he would take i%hile v-aiting for his parents 
to help. 



”I would keep those things what ever they are busy till 
my father and mother got there . To keep them busy I 
would let them chase me all around the room. Next I 
would keep going after them instead of them going after 
me. Then if my mother and father don't come I'll start 
figating with them tnlill they get tired. After I would 
f‘ed thjm all the great big carrot and would eat some 
of it myself.” 

Many of the stories wore funny, imaginative, and oftcii re\oaling 
The excerpts presented here wore from the more able students, however. 

1 received quite a few' papers wtiicii didn't make much sense because 
they were so poorly constructed. In general, the children had good 
ideas and felt free to express then but were triable to do so clearly 
because they had no control of the conventions. The problem now 
was to help them achieve this control, but to do this without stifling 
the creativity they were showing. 






Fron the t cache va their apprcKticee 

concluded that children in the fouiHh gy^de need a continuoue 
balanced progren in writing. The class that i>a8 considered 
''h’gh achievers*' needed far rare frequent opport^^tities to write 
freely on their oiyn ideas , drawing from their own experiences 
a>:d expressing feelings as veil as describing incidents. Exclusive 
emphasis ofi report vriting had stifled their imaginations arid 
personal expressiveness . At first, they had great difficulty in 
'‘getting started'' a>id cernnents like "I can't think of ayiything 
to write,'' "I don't feel like Vriting" and "^hat shall T write?" 
were numerous, h'eti vational girrcicke seemed less successful 
with this group th<n a sirpXe cultivation of ccnfidence in their 
cw*i ideas. 

Fepert writing has its vaUies, too, a>\d should be 2 'eta:ncd 
in the total balanced program. Inis type of writing had received 
too little attention in the other tiv ctosees where the discipline 
of careful, accurate had been sacrificed to much freedem. 

The childx^'n in these classes were all^ to respond to higher exiec- 
tatiens of accuracy a*\d claidiy. They needed instruction in cemposing - 
in how to orgnize their ideas -- in achieving sentence variety. 

They needed encouragement to try new words so thit the\: would 
experience the satisfaction of giving sharper for’: to hazy ideas. 
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The class i:hich had had the best p 2 *ior experience \M,th personal 
i^rittKg eeened to respond best to nvotivation to Dirite iTn^aginatively . 

These children needed more help mtk the conventions of writing thofi 
they had had, hut they were more ready for thde help than the class 
that had been allotted to choose not to write. 

All three classes needed more opportunities to share their 
writing with each oth/^r and to develop their own standards of evaluation. 
One outcome of this bzdef writing project lv35 the decision to provide 
more opportunities for class publications for i^hich the children 
might select their own best contributions . 

Another outcome the realization that growth in writing 
takes time as well as active stimulation. The teachers resolved 
to find time daily for perecnal writing and sharing by elimiruxting 
some mechanical skills practice that had consiened **language arts 
periods.*’ They would find additional time by using other curriculin 
areas to pjKVide subjects for writing, not only for report writing 
but for pei ’^onal reactions and obeervaticmis. The rrini courses 
would serve to stimulate much purposeful writing. Finally, they 
would continue to experiment iHth motivational techniques for 
’'creative writing/' judiciously selecting and repeating those 
which created a flow of ideas and rejecting any which proved artificial 
and false. 

Althoi4gh the relationships of readir^ and literature 
to the writing program are not e id dent in the logs, the teachers 
were cn:<ire t>*at reeding to children is a prime source of ideas. 

They were confident, too, that thzir pupils* expanding inte7\:ets 
in reading as they developed rore individ.4alized or perso^ial reading 
programs tKuld also result in more f writing. 

Oulu one excerpt from the legs illiistratce the relationship 
leih\:en om’ I'riguage development and writing; e-Q-t the use of 
role-playing to precede wanting. But the year-lo^ig and school-wide 
emphasis on orxl 'cv'.guage had also its continbutio*: to make to 
these chi Idisin’ t> gr\wth in the rc?5 di fficult of the exp i\:esivc arts, 
wmi ting. 
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UNGUAGE ^{ROUCaiOirr TTiE INTEGRMED DAY 



by Christine San Jose 



Over the past few years, a great deal has been written about 
vdiat's going on in progres5i\"e British prijnary schools. Put surprisingly 
little has been set down about language development. Ife ha\e seen some- 
thing of language arts as a subiect in the cuiTiculum, especially 
sajTples of children’s personal writing and photographs of drpma. But 
what of language throughout the day? Is there anything in the actual 
set-tp of the progressive schools in England that inlluences language 
denTlopiTjent? Is there anything we might like to implement here? 

Would it be possible? These vere the questions in my mind as 1 recently 
looked aroird primary schools in Leicestershire. 

When possible, I arriv’ed early in the morning and didn't leave 
Liitil after a last cip of tea in the teachers' room at four o'clock. 

This was partly to hear the children's language not just during school 
work but before and between and after, the language they lived through 
the day with. Partly also it was because the more I saw of these schools 
the more anxious 1 became not to miss any clue to what made them work. 

And partly -- peri'.aps mainly -- it was because all the schools it was 
my good luck to visit were such happy, stimulating places that just 
being there seemed an excellent way to spend the day. 

Let us start, then, at the beginning of the school day. The 
building the children are coming into might be anything from Victorian 
Gothic, through stnng out nineteen-thirties' corridors, to bright 
modem activity areas surrounding a multipurpose assembly hall or a 
library and resource area. But once inside, the eye has no time to linger 
on the building, theie is so much on the walls clamoring for attention. 

Art work is everywhere, fresh and exciting shapes, colors and materials. 

One infant school had turned the trick on its graceless tubes of corridor 
with an explosion of animal murals: the result of excursions to <he zoo. 

From the drawing and painting and collage, you realized they had really- 
looked at those animals and then must have followed ip firsthand impres- 
sions V *h work in reference books. 

That's the "integrated day" in action. Learning isn't fractured 
into separate, timetabled "subjects." "Art" isn't a "special," once or twice 
a week in a different rtxxn with a different teacher. It's one of the handy 
tools for e^lorin^ your theu^ts and feelings, refining your knowledge, 
expressing it. This dor n't mean that form is always dictated by content, 
any more than vice \ersa; rather that the two are ndxed from one end of the 
conlininr? to the other. So, at one end, the graphs, say, of different 
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heights in the clan's viM not pretend to be other than in formal iw; but 
even in infant classi. .y will be neat and pleasing to the eye, thas 
conveying their information with stimulating clarity. And at the other 
end of the contimiin, in the entrance hall of a junior sch-^ol was a 
fascinating foray into pop art. Ihuit particular display could clearly 
be seen as a pebble dropped into rippling waters, vath pqj art circles 
widening out over the walls of sev^ra? other classes. This artwork 
had obviously entailed a considerable amomt of time and thougj^t and, 
it became appaient in many ways, langi age. 

So far the cxanples of interest follnwed through, diligent ex- 
pression of tlie consequent discoveries, have refejred mainly to graphic art. 
ITiese were imiiediately apparent on entering the schao''s. It dich’t take 
long in the classrooms to realize how* significantly the sane attitude 
influenced the children's use of language. There wis a class of forty 
5- and 6-ycar-olds, for instance, where I couldn’t check with the 
tcacl>er (as courtesy and habit dictated) what the children were present- 
ly engaged in. She was away tor the first tw'o hours of the moming 
visit L*;g a science display at the comty teachers’ advisory center, llic 
teacher next door had looked in when school began to check fo^ any dif- 
ficulties, and now the children were getting on by themselves. There 
was a group working ivitb clay, another group playing number games with 
play money, another ivriting in their story books; ir brief, the aeti- 
vities we've already read about many tunes, hhat really excited this 
student of oral language is that the children were all \'cry willing and 
able to explain what they wore doing and why they had cbiosen that acti- 
vity and what they thought they wore learning from it and vfiat they 
planned to do with the rest of the moming and how this follcwod on 
what they'd done >esterday and fittcu in with their long-term plans. 

ITtcse incidentally wero what in the States vc would consider sorr-'what 
’'underprivileged'' children. 

Let's look at two or three more examples before atterrpting to 
draw conclusions. I'll choose at random among the many that spring to 
mind. Iherc was a group in a "reception" class (the ncwconcrs, entering 
school the term they turn five) who were drawing kites to color ai’.d cut 
out for their mural. One little girl was drawing a rather small kite 
to one side of her paper. "Why don't >*ou do a big one like nine? " 
asked the little boy opposite, showing her his. "I want to do ore like 
Robert’s," she explained, indicating her neighbor’s, "with a boy holding 
the string. So got to leave room," "If yo<i put the kite sideways, 
like this," Robert pointed out, 'you can make it quite big and still 
have room for somebexly holding it." (Again, less than affluent infants, 
forty of them, in a converted storeroom.) Tt’s reasonable that children 
should talk like this over their drawing, but in my experience in 
lessons given by even an enlightened art teacher it’s been rare to the 
point of nonexistence. 

In a jmior school, a small gioip of seven to nines in the 
painting comer were working with as different tcchniqirs as tV’rc 
were children, pausing from lime to tixio to inspect each other’s wUh 
knowiedgablc interest, discussing the different techniques each had 
crplo)*cd. In another junior class a tcn-year-old girl was showing me 
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a book of her poetry and together we were quietly reading some of the 
poems aloiid. ”Pead the one about the balloon,” said her younger neigh- 
bor; "I like that cne.” But the ten-year-old demurred. "It’s silly,” 
she said, sincere and firm. The poem was pleasant enough, sore ten 
lines, about a balloon floating if) and into the distance and suddenly 
going Pop. Ke looked through her book of poems, all written when she 
felt like it, inhurried. snd she pointed out the ones she didn't 
consider silly. From this we were able to sort out, tthe writer, 
her younger neijilibor ajid 1), which was the discordant note in the balloon 
poem. It was, ^ evT^ntually realized, the bursting. Fiom the poems 
she still stood behind, it became clear that her mind was embarking on 
a consideration of the last one sees of things, of their end by fading, 
or returning to where they caine from, disappearing fron view. No bang; 
not even a whin^>er; jvist the going. The balloon had to just float 
away. Obviously this w^asn't high level literary criticism! But 
certainly these two youig girls were articulate enough to pursue* a 
sophisticated inquiry to a satisfactory conclusion. With no more help than 
the tentative questioning of a genuinely interested adult they were on to 
tin? recognition within oTieself of deep-felt problems and the expression 
of them in ever)'day speech and in art form. 

What are the pertinent elements, then, in these v^arious exairples 
of language use? Basically, that the children are working with some- 
thing they CCTisider significant. They are therefore ready talkers and 
listeners in the frequent discussions of their work with the teacher, 
tver since they have been in school, language has played an essential 
part for them in thinking through what they are doing, and in considering 
the most likely direction for further discovery. Now as they wxjrk on 
piOjects together, or on di.‘‘fcrcnt interesting things side by side, they 
talk together about what they arc doing. >\nd so new sparks are stnxk, 
leading to more thinkii\g through, more discussion. Ihe teacher meanwhile 
is keeping close w’atch on all these developments, elucidating with 
questions, providing resources, so that cxie is constantly icpressed by 
the purposefulness that intrinsically goes with them. 

The first hour or so ha? passed by now in a busy hisn of leaming. 
Time for a cup of coffee in the teachers' room. In some schools the 
children please the, rse Ives when to tike a break, in others they all go out 
for some twenty^ minutes or so. Ihcie isn't a great deal of supervision 
outside. These schools bclievx* that tk^e children can get on by themsclws 
with their play as they can with their work. 

If you've kept your ears sharperred so far in the classrooii, 
you're likely to stay that way in the teachers' room; and it's worth 
it. The Fnglish enjoy talking. iTie t(»ics mder discussion frequently 
surprised me. In school after school they were talking shop, and wiili 
great enthusiasm. It wasn't for the benefit of the visitor. Once I'd 
been introduced, true enough, they'd talk my ear off. But often I’d 
slip in inannoinced, quite frankly to eavesdrop on a usual break; icid on 
several occasions heard a constructive general interchange touchinj; on 
tndcrlying philosc^hi " js, detailed iirplemcntalions, examples, and sisaring 
of icJcl-s and techniques. .Ml in great good hinor and profC'Sional 
camaraderie. 
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Leicesters'iire’s reputation attracts enthusiastic teachers, 
it’s true, and many are excited, and very happy, to be doing what 
they are. They are not necessarily representative of teacher quality 
throughout the country, any irore than the schools detailed here 
are nn of the mill. I don't know if they ever could be. A reli- 
es tabli shed model cm strengthen and st 5 >port several weaker members, 
so that as the strorger teachers help the weaker ones the preportion 
of progressive schocls in England can probably be expanded from its 
present estimated ore third. But there is no doubt that the fnglish 
successes 1 am tr>’irg to analyze, in order to sort out from them 
vhat we might ijiplenent over here, depend not only cn the method of the 
integrated day, but also on consi^rable teacher corpetcnce and dedi* 
cation. Nor is this quite the vhole story. As I went from class to 
class, school to schx>l, seeing so many widely different implementa- 
tions of basically the same philosophy, I was trying to put ny finger 
on vhat there v^s In cenmen among the teachers who were obviously 
comfortable and cons* rue tive in working this way. 

A character Stic of these classrooms is that it takes you 
sane time to spot thi teacher. The children arc going about their 
business singly or ir. small groups here and there and the teacher 
is amongst them, at Iheir level, talking with only one or two, 

Sornetimes you think the teacher must have stepped out for something 
or other, since the children can cany on perfectly well by themselves, 
and then one of the h3ads looks up from peering into the fishtank 
or courting the bees md that's vho it is. I learned earl ^ that 
although I v’as getting to distinguish the particular flavor of the 
different classrooms '"rom a fairly brief observation, I couldn't 
predict at all what t)e teadier was going to look like. Age had 
nothing to do with it, for exairple, nor sex, nor personal neatness 
nor lack of it. But ihen as I talked with them -- the ones \»hose 
classrooms you could >a\*e spent a month in, there were so many 
good things to see, tie children eager to explain and share •• 

1 vould notice the sajis characteristics recurring. The nost apparent 
a quiet delight in the children. It wasn't just that they trusted 
the children to foivar 1 their education; it wa'^n't just pride in 
what the children did n fact do and pr^uce. Ihey ga^-c the ii^Tcssion 
of being open people, able to li^^e with thcrnseh*cs and others without 
having to maintain definses around a selected, censored world. So 
their eyes and ears wcie open to each individual child. They didn't 
miss the child’s flash of insight when it came, the glirpse of sore 
old ingredient in life through yoing eyes, an uiexpecled way of putting 
things together. They ^re infinitely capable of surprise, delighted 
in it, and were reger t> share it with others. They reminded one of 
fond parents. 'XTh you jxist hear this!” they’d say; or "Just look 
at that will you! Ves, course, they did it all tlicmseU'cs -• I 
couldn’t do anything ha‘f so good!" 

IXjring coffee break one evident aspect of this 0 | ?nncss was 
the hunor. I remember in irpressiNTcly dignified lady, close to retiring 
age, quietly telling me what a shame I'd missed the entcTtainrx'nl in 
her room jvjst now. Sent freak chain of accidents had brought the pond- 
life tank crashing to tic floor and there were floods o\*er the book 
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comer caipet and tackles in the clay and the pvppets speared by 
slivers of glass and they coiUd hardly clear up for laaghing. 

”MLnd you, nothing sJoppty." Ihat vzs wf\at a headmaster 
said as he showed ne round his village school. I was so busy listerjir.g 
to the recorder group and inspecting the medieval costiznx's the cMldren 
had made and reading their stories of what the bold knights had been 
tp to that I’d slightly lost the thread of the headiraster's conversation, 
and wasn^t sure whether his proud paternal remarks referred to his own 
sons or to the children in his care. But in the middle of one de- 
lighted accoirt of how they had done so-and-so (at the school, I now 
gathered) he laid a hand on my arm to insure full attention as he 
said, *’But mir ^ you; nothing etoppy." You didn't flit from flower 
to flow’er. You didn't finish with a piece of work till you'd dane 
it to the best of your ability. Open to the children, yes; delighted 
by them even; but not abnegation of clearly percei\xd academic 
responsibility. 

Coffee breaks spent listening to the teachers, then, with 
their articulate, professiorial sharing, furnished strong cbxs to the 
bases of the schools' success. They were a good post for observation 
also of that rare bird, the Fnglish principal. "We do so-and-so 
in such-and-such a way here," as one of them was exyilalning elsewhere, 
'because -- well because it pleases me that way. And sround here I'm 
God." His charming self-deprecatory smile didn't alter the truth 
of it. Though in the frank daily interchanges of the coffee breaks, 
it was e\ident that the principals' success depended a: least in 
part on receptive listening. 

Most of the headmasters v?ould start the accomt of their 
careers in the same place: '^^hen I ca*ie out of the amr' ..." And that’s 
worth thinking about, the state of mind in which an in^;elligent yoirg 
man would tackle his first job after years of conpulsoy obedience and 
teditm and danger and long hours for general puzzling. Ofie told of 
finding himself responsible for some hindrcd md fifty children who 
had grown up in ter^x)rar/ huts outside the to^n; a ojltural desert 
obviously, almost it seejTK?d outside civilization. H-2 had expected 
them to be wild, he said; but on the contrary, they cn-pt crabllke 
along the corridors, effacing themselves against the walls. Ik? saw 
he could never get them to learn uitil he could get them to be; and 
started afternoons of drama, then music and art. Through these afternoons 
he bro’ight them to life -n the school, made them curio- s, eager to 
discover and mderstand. Perhaps this exarple coney ^:o?thing of 
the deep concern for learning on the one hand, the app.c'hension of 
hunan happiness -■ corplex, corpoiiidcd --on the other. 

The dominant influence in these schools, then, was som<x>ae 
with a strong perscxial stake in what he or she w*as doirg. Perhaps 
the sort of people I am describing would be successful teachers no 
natter what metnod they used. But the fiist premise of the integrated 
day that set activities at set times are not the child’s route to 
learning, the ^noirt of freedom consequently allowed, luilt on the esstn- 
tial iniqucncss of every child: this is an approach t<" teaching that the 
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leaders in the field hav^e, in their various ways, been feeling ti.eir 
way towards, and that the less pioneering spirits find a sweetly 
reasonable irplementation of their philosophy. 

One last comment before we return to the classrocm. Ch 
the list of topics I intended to observe and inquire about, ’'standard 
dialect” had been prominent: to vshat extent was it preferred, 

taught, how, how' often? The dialect in Ix^iccstcr and Leicestershire 
is traditionally less ''acceptable” than, for example, a west coiiUr>’ 
burr or even Yorkshire, certainly much less so than Scottish or 
Irish. So attitude here would he revealing, since it is the social 
class implications of dialect that cause the flutter in the educational 
do\'CCot, hovscvcr reluctant wt* may be to talk about t?wm in plain terms. 

first \’isit was to a jmior school [ages seven to cieX’en) drawing 
predominantly on a lower to middle range of rrdddlc class pupils. 

Ihere were more h*s missing than I had expected, certainly more than 
1 thought vsould go unnioumed. But no one seemed to be worrying and 
there were so many other Lhings to notice that I lost sight of 
that one. In the evening I brought ijp the subject vith a teacher 
of 6- to 7-ycar olds in vshat might be called a very underprivileged 
neighborhood, ^he obviously considered the dialect question of minimal 
iirportance. ”h'cll, >t)u’re thankful to get them \sTiting and talking 
at all, aren*t you?” was her reaction. As I pursued the matter, 
she said that sometimes she would point out the most glaring 
discrepancies, in written work, to the brightest children. But 
she wuld rather accept ”1 ain*t d<xie newt” and go on from there than 
hold up proceedings -- perhaps stop them dead -- insisting on ”1 havenM 
done anything.” She was acLunant auout work habits, especially per- 
severance, and classroom manners; she considered teaching a social 
responsibility, not just a pedagogical task. But apparently dialect 
vs’asn’t vxDrrying her. 

The next school on the list was large, modem, combined 
infants and jiniors. Tlic headmaster \s*as said to be more conscious 
than most of his school's public image, to hav’c stronger parent 
involvx'Dcnt. The houses on the way there bespoke the rising young 
cxeoit:ve. Outside The school was a strikingly attractive sculpture, 
children's vork of high quality. I paused in the fo>’cr to look at 
more beautiful art; and heard from around the comer fruity north- 
cointr>' tones of the kind that actors would use in drauTng-room 
concdics that poked fvn at the newly- rich, that used to get radio 
comedians a laugh before they'd even cracked a joke. As I looked 
for the headmaster's office, I found that was 'sk>crc they were coming 
fruTi; and, of course, the ^ vere his. Ihc dialects in the schools, from 
teachers and children alike, were something to savx>r, as distinctive 
and appetizing as the national cheeses. 

In written vork in the earlier grades dialects are reflected 
a little, but I didn't catch any in the later work 1 saw, except 
l^rh^s faintly, a local phrase here and there in the most pcrsmal 
writing, Apparently, acquiring the accepted vritten dialect is no 
great slunhling block, f^rhaps this is because it is recognized for 
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vtjat it is: a special form of tht language vsith its ovsn special purpose. 

It's vhen you use the vsTitten fo.Tn as a basis for oral cornmunication 
(as many tracts on standard dial'.»ct do) that you rxxn counter to 
l^th the nature of the language aiid the nature of the child. /\nd 
the tremble goes uide and deep. Kot only is the written form unviable 
as spoVen foiTi, it also acquires so man/ unpleasant associations 
in the child's mind that he doesn't vs^t to use it as a vritten form 
either. 



Ibe child who doesn't want to wTite, so far as I could gather, 
was nonexistent in the schools I visited. Obviously, different 
children preferred different kinds of wTiting. (I remember an 
cight*year-old sitting me down to read her "nowl" -- her third -- 
and we could hardly find room among the reference books her neighbor 
was using to help him wTitc an accurate report on his tortoise.) 

Kriting is an integral part of ma/iy different activities on whicn 
they are enthusiastically engaged, so they get plenty of pra;ticc 
iji relevant writing. The models for this writing are also at hand: 
stories, poetry, reference books, newspapers, tra'^’ellers' talcs, an 
abirdant variety in fact of good reading. ("iVe had fifty-odd books 
in the classroo^i on the subject from the cointy library," teachers 
wTOuld mention in describing their middle ages project, or class 
opera, starp collecting, investigation of the local church or whatever.) 
In addition to the freedom from tlircatcning pressure; and the relevant 
practice and models, there's alwiys a little judicious correction. 

This correction serves mainly to remind, perhaps clarify, at the 
stage when the child needs ^nd can take it. 

Ke might well find the cl .ass room after coffeebreak gathering 
together to go to assembly. Ihcre is no one pattern for these 
asscirbl cs. Some schools gather in full eve i*y morning as soon as 
school opens, others later; some by choice or force of nimhcrs 
rcct in different groips at different times; some foUow* the usual 
religious form with a hyim and a pra>er, others concentrate 
some expression of dignity or charity or other virtue, yet others 
are basically a sharing tine, hhat Ihey have in coirrxen is the 
leading part played in them by the children. The most usual arraigenent 
IS for each cU.ss in the school to have a week during which it is 
responsible for the entire assembly, once, twice, or perhaps cvxn 
every day that veok. Pramatized readings of fables and other talks 
are a recuiTent ingredient, but there are also plays, ccnccrts, 
readings of original poetry, school news rejK»rts . . . .vn irifinilc 
v’aricty. 



IXiring an afternoon visit to a cointry juiior school I 
heard a tape of that morning's music, the class in charge teaching 
an instruxntal piece to the rest of the school, everybody playing 
some instrirvcnt or other. C'Wc go round the junk shops for old 
instruments, dig them out of attics, bog them, borrow them, put 
on fetes to raise money for them. We've got the parents interested 
now. You should hear us when we have a session with them joining 
in as welll Kc'rc losing our music ruin this year, but we >now 
enough new to help each othci along. IJc's a classics scholar 
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really, but he's always been keen on music and got us started and 
we'*^ never looked back.") 

At another school, during election 'week, I heard a class's 
conmentary on the campaign day by day, including interviews with 
the main figures. 

The assemblies are in many ways symptomatic of what is 
going on in these schools. That the whole school should iiTcet 
together, that there should be some kind of participation and 
sharing, this is retention of a tradition in British schools. 

But That the children should themselves decide what they want to 
do, aid should ha\’e so much of their own creative work to contribute, 
these are signs of the times. Perhaps even more indicative is the 
flexibility of their duration: ten minutes, thirty minutes, even 

more, according to what's going on. Sometimes a prescntatioi' will 
catch on and become a happening and even forty minutes of precious 
"instruction" time will be devToured. 

The assemblies furnish an exanple also of staff relationships 
in the progressive school. They arc, obviously, a public expos uiv 
of the sort of work a teacher is achieving with his class. Kot 
that asseirhlies arc the only chance teachers have of seeing how 
their colleagues are getting along, for thes? schools are very q>cn 
places, with teachers and children welconcd into each other’s rooms 
throughout the day. Md when the children had gone, I noticed, 
teachers w>uld invite each other into their rooms to sec some good 
idea they'd hit on aiid how it was working out, But the assemblies 
go further than this in that they show how the good ideas art 
fitting together, developing, building. Ihey call for thoroughness 
in presentation; the material to ho shared is cx^vetod to have been 
explored with some depth and precision. On the whole, the assemblies 
I saw \ere offered ^md received with considerable satisfacti Ti as 
a mutually stimulating sharing. 

In the asscnibl ic;. , 1 was truck by tl ' opportunity afforded 
for dev^ilopmc it of another kind oi language tl t the children would 
need in the world, different from th ? language ^ ng on in the class- 
room. Kork there, as wc saw, is a j nnt undertaking carried alorv^ 
by langiiagc closely related to the inner langivigc wi? use to 1^’ 
thin’ ing and to organize and pursue inquiry. In fa^t, I ha; ^ i >- 

thing in a classroom tliat might properly be called prcsci tat in', 
erphasis on langiiagc for learning -• internalized learning * ^ 

surely proper in a school. 

As we have scon, it is current work in tho classroom that 
lea<ls to the high standard of asscnbly prograns; and the asscrblics 
in turn feed back into other classrooms. But this is the niix and 
flow of the different springs in our liv^es, not indiscriminate 
flooding. And in this connection it is surely significant that tho 
asscnfclics, in com:^ with rxjst of the other school activities, 
rise out of the child's present needs. They are not something 
concocted to afford training in public addi ;ss or program nvmngencnt 
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or audience asses:.ment. lliey do acconplish this, of course. But the 
child's active provision of the program (arising out of his ovsTi work 
and his decisions) insures that primarily the assemblies provide 
a means for him to think and feel his way into the larger cornnuraty , 
the vshole school. Concomitantly, therefore, the laiiguage uses 
developed by these occasions also arise out of his present needs, 
and stand a better chance of being an extension of his unique 
self, hhen children are assenhled i-n institutions it is easy 
to mislead them into the mouthed language of adult role-playing. 

The assenhlies I saw had not fallen into this pit. 

The rest of the morning in the classrooiTk would be a continuation 
of \shat had gone before, untraimcled by a fixed tij.ietable. Some 
teachers vsivj hawn't quite cast free from traditional methods will 
have started the day with an onslaught on the three R's, children 
doing assigiirvnts at the different subject tables before moving on 
to less St luc aired work. Others are more prepared for a child's 
spending the entire morning on one activity, if it entails fruitful 
learning. It is rash to generalize; but I do remember various 
classes vshere the latter part of the morning seemed a popularly 
Relaxed and happy time for various language arts pursuits. Some 
children, having got their chores out of the way first, are now 
settled dcwi for soiae enjoyable reading and writing. Others would 
havo worked on their pet prcject as soon as they got to school, 
and having devoted to that as much time as they wanted, or felt 
they could afford, are vsTiting their log on it, or reading probably 
cn related subjects. Certainly the book comer would be full. 

The book comer in most classrooms is a little space squeezed 
out of vshat is already a vory squeezed room. It is usually very 
piivatc and gives the feeling of being tucked away, surromded 
by higher thii child-height book racks. One misses in English schools 
the American abuidance of beautifully produced books. School libraries 
are often just a collection of books string out along a corridor; 
and das'! rooms rarely have a large selection. But children in the 
book comers vsere eager to hav^ a visitor look into many favorites 
and wv;re obviously enjoying reading there. Side by s:dc with established 
author‘d were the nov’els, reference books, collected poems, records 
of trips, and research chronicles produced by individuals and groups 
in the class. The latest school designs piL'^h the asserrbly hall, tradi- 
tionally the hub of the school, to one side, and revolve instead 
aroind a library and quiet space. Put there is still plenty to 
be said fer that little vsorld within a vsorld in the classroom. 

Other children will bo reading basal readers. The gioat 
m-aiority of pi^'Us in thc-c pre^nssive schools will be going through 
sore basal ] i\ i m or other, with their progress closely recorded. 

Oie is rather surpri'^J, in fact, after so rviny articles stressing 
their freedom, it the great iiportance these schools allot to a 
systcT'ia?. ic reaaing scheme for each child. The approach is rather 
different, hovevTr. fren prevalent /\nerican practice. To begin 

there will le any niiier of programs within thic same* classroom. 
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The aim is to fit cadi child with th<^ program best for him. Hie 
child is checked by his teacher as h<‘ goes through, each in his 
ov^Tl book in his own series at his own rate; and the teacher will 
use his discretion as to whether he [ocs on to the next in the 
scries or repeats or skips. 

Many prirc^^^i''s like to hear each child read regularly, 
and have a close co; ^rete assessment of the state of reading throughout 
the school. Standardized reading tests are often administered 
only twice throughout the primary yefirs; tow'ards the end of the 
infant school and the end of the junior school. Any information 
of especial note will then be passed on to the next school. 

Articles written by obsen-'ors sometimes maintain that there 
are virtually no reading problems in these schools; but I found 
no one working there saying this, and ’'the remedial class" w^as 
mentioned <luite frequently. I remember one school where the roonLS 
were packed with delights *- a detailed mural of a row of shops, 
for example, contents inside each laltelcd and nimbered, clocks, 

W'oights, the appropriate tools, vendors in the appropriate dress; 
Pascal's triangle built tp with transparent colored plastic 
like stained glass against the windov\ with the explanation 
underneath; a nunerical sequence illistratcd in tie-dyed materials. 

I didn’t want to giv^e up time there for an inspection of the remedial 

reading room, but the headmaster was firm, lie led me out to a 

dull wooden box wedged into the playgrourd, ip rather ricketty 
steps. Then inside it was sudck-nly light and airy and c\'er>'wncre 
were visual and tactile treasures, some in piles to play with, 
some elegantly displayed on burlap -cov’cred panels, and in the 
comer a puppet theater and a king pi^ipet in brocade and vcU’ct 
and animal puppets, and models of string gLimes next to them with 
brightly colored string there to try your own hand. For one wrenching 
moment I thought we'd hav’e to walk tbirough to some little room 
where the serious work was done, equipped with the usvial piles of 
textbooks and tests. Put of course the next moment I saw' the logic 

of it all and was reading the names of the shells and the string 

game instructions and sharpening :ny perceptions on the leaf display 
ana here was the outline of a pippct play the children had been 
wx)rking on. 'T\hcn I was first teaching," the headmaster was 
saying, "owr thirty years ago, there was a teacher ran her 
mentally retarded class this wav, and I remember one day seeing 
two of our brighter lads peering in and one saying to thx? other, 

"'Fee, don't you wish you was daft!’" There were books in the 
room too, I noticed. And now’ tJ..- headmaster pointed out the 
\'ariou5 machine aids, and phonetic games, and self- check systems. 

Ihcse schools aro veiy scrita*^ about helping cv’cv)' child 
perform to the best of his ability. Put the children who cai/t 
keep ip with th.c rest aren't branded as failures. lver>cnc can 
do something; arid it is the individual accoipilishrients and co?v 
tributiers that are most viable in a classroom, not prowess jt 
lack of it in th-^ skills, i rtncTi^er the teacher in otic ijifant 
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class Risking v>liO would like to show the visitor their writing books. 
There was an instant forest of waving blue books and a v^ery small 
boy thrust his into my l^and. "Oh you riust see Richard's/' the 
teacher said. '.Us stories are lo\nely." And indeed they were. 

It was srr^h^t difficult finding the way through his spelling, but 
worth it. "He has trouble with his reading," the teacher said 
discreetly in my ear. "But you can hardly call him bacVcw'ard, 
can you, v>tien he writes like that?" 

Reading and v>Titing are inseparably linked in these schools. 
Children do their own very peisonal writing as soon as they can 
get ? few soinds down in i.t.a. or traditional orthography, 
working with their own vocabulary books which they build vp as they 
go along, and helping each other get the spelling right. They're 
reading as they write, obviously, and then reading each other's 
with delight. And the hiost interesting writing is not necessarily 
produced by the most academically adept, as we all know. 

There was a class of eight- and nine -year olds doing a 
pujipet operetta with their C^rl Orff instrurents. Some of them we ie 
stiirbling o\er the lines they had to read, but nobody minded. 

The lines were short and entettaining, with plenty of interchange 
and places for cveryoTie t: join in instead of just sitting there 
bored, frustrated and critical. How much easier it is to hav’C a 
reading repeated without pain if all you have to say is, ■ (k)uld 
you make it soird really fierce?" or "^fhat's an inportant lijv". 

we hear it again?" So while the many opportmitics for reading 
loud all provide for thorough mastery, it ir the cnjo>'7Tcnt that 
is paramount. 

Several references havr? already been made to a language 
arts activity that is almost certain to be going on somewhere in 
the classroon at this tine, as it's going on everywhere all the 
time: personal writing. Ihis might be poctiy, or stories, or 

a careful, factual accoint of a field trip, or family chat, or a 
itK'nory, whatev’er the child feels like writing about there and then, 
Tor those whose memories or imaginations might be sluggish, there 
arc suggestions cn the board by the writing table, or on assignment 
cards. Ij.ese might be opening sentences, or a newspaper clipping, 
or a pile of interesting pictures. Most children 1 saw wvren't 
in need of stimulation; and those who needed it initially scxxi 
took off on their cwn. (Tiildrcn write easily and well in these 
schools, having had plcnt> of practice from the beginning, and 
^ing helped to develop their c'^pacities where they are deeply 
involv'ed. There is an mbroken progression fron the pictures 
the child draws when he first cones into the ijifant schoo' , ihroiigli 
the pictures he has the teacher or an older friend put an explanation 
mder, through writing his own coments, thro^igh writing as riuch 
corrent as picture, thrcnjgh writing what ]io v:mls to say ajid 
illiLsirating it if Ijc feels like it. 
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It will be seen that in Svfne ways fever demands are made 
of the teacher in the integrated day. Anyone who has tried to 
stimilate the development of genuine, lively writing in a traditimal 
classrrom knov^ the endless preparavion that must go into it; 
the energy demanded in motivating the reluctant, in persuasion 
that forever teeters on the brink of caioling and vhecdling and 
threats. But the nearer tlie cliild's school activities approximate 
his natural way of doing, " wing, learning, the more clearly 
we can see what sort of he^|y he needs, and when. Ke know when 
^ tijne is ripe for a session on inechanical skills, or vhfjn to 
ignore the errors and respond as a person to vhat he as a person 
has wr-.^ten, or when, and to what extent, to combine the tv’o. 
piis is by no means to say that the teacher in the integrated day 
is not constantly feeding m ideas. Ife is; ideas for writing as 
for ev'erything else. But when the children have so much encourageiront 
to be themselvts, their own ideas flow in av evergrowing stream. 

As soon as it was known in a classroom that the visitor 
was interested in their writing, it was always the same -- children all 
over me with their books, begging me to read this page and that, 
asking the teacher for books he had in his keeping so that 1 could 
read their favorite effort of a >*ear or more ago, bringing over 
the large joint efforts they'd written, illustrated, and bound 
for various special occasions. They knew each other's work well, 
and would enthusiastically recormend some story its author was 
proffering. The teachers had an ainazlng memory of this vast 
output, and when we were looking at work with.^ut the children there 
they would indicate interesting points and dc lopments, and 
detail hew these fitted in with a partiajlar Guild’s abilities and 
personality and home backgrouid. 

Ar»y gaps in the teachers’ knowledge of language docs 
not arise out of the system of the integrated day. in fact, as 
1 have already stressed, it is rrore likely that the teacher will 
be effectiv*e in this sot-tp since so much can be forwarded by a 
sensitive and practical personal response. But I vould like to 
see teachers more familiar with recent research on the relationship 
between language and thought; and consequently more sensitive to 
the different characteristics of different areas of language. 

Much the teachers know by cx^iience and cormon sense, but they 
could use a stronger theoretical framevwk, in ordur to be sure that 
all their children are exploring as many aspects of language as 
are presently relevant to them. To be frank, I’m not certain 
how nuch of a noticeable difl^erencc this wxjuld make in the sort 
of classes I have boon d.'seribing; probably not much. But I think 
this framework is necessary if the results produced by these obviously 
gifted teaeVtors are to be obtained more generally; and also if the 
present successes thcnsclves are to be cJcvvlopcd. Principals that 
1 ‘aUed to abc'Ut this were strongly in agreerrnt, I think observers 
sonctimes miss the ir^x'rtance accorded to theoretical frameworks 
in these schoc'^s, ihcorics tend not to be noticed in the classnxfjs 
since they an.' so fleshed exit and vitalized by the children's ov^n 
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interests. And sanetimes the teachers and principals will be so 
elcqi>:nt in their criticism of a framework, or more likely, of the 
methods that sometimes result from some framework or other, that 
they give the inpression that they are proceeding by pragmatic 
int\ution. But I found them, without exception, repudiating those 
accounts of their schools which irplied that this ’;as in fact 
their modus operandi. Their successes are errphatic:any not a 
matter of good intenticwis and luck. They are based on deep, searching 
thought; on thorough study of research into child dfc>'elapiTient; 
and they work hard at utilizing frameworks which are relevant to 
the acquisition of different knowledges and skills. Their basic 
belief, in fact, is in the symbiosis of hunan development and 
the totally cop^TUtted pursuit of knowledge. (But of course they’d 
newt say it so ponpouslyJ) 

There seems to be some indicatiori that a possible language 
framework evolved from recent research is not >’et operative in tlie 
schools. But at such time as Leicestershire decides to tackle 
it, help will be available. There are a niinber of experienced 
advisory teachers in the comty, working out of two teachers' 
centers (one mainly primary, one secondary) , who travel around the 
schools giving practical help in introducing new practices, organizing 
court es, talking to parents, advising new teachers, and so on. 
fh»e centers are attractive places, open several nights a wek, 
with libraries, resources and machinery for the production of 
teaching irflterials, displays of e ducat ioi^al equipment, and collections 
of work from different schools. Questions and suggestions are 
earnestly invited by their personnel, and dealt with constructively. 

Tha . is, the channels of conminication are really open, and there 
are many practical results. A current 12 -page mimeographed report 
of activities includes, for example, a brief description of a reading 
study group. This has Ix'cn formed in ^sponse to ' 'requests from 
sex^eral schools about mnhods and ideas for the teaching of leading”; 

group looking into such areas as finding parallel books in different 
reading scries, and investigating diagnostic testing. Also mentioned 
in the pamphlet are the trial science units produced by national 
foiTidations wiiich are tein^^ tested in local schools; an environmental 
studies group, whose findings are being corpiled and will be available 
at the center; a description of materials collected by an upper 
school during its Spanish study, which can be used elsewhere. 

One of the most outstanding differences in the teaching 
of language arts in these schools, corpared with most America 
schools is the use of drama. I find r.yself reluctant to go into 
this, and not only because hav'e heard so much about it. It 
is so frustrating that so many people in America hav'e knon, for 
a long time, the i’^ix-rlance of drama in the classroom; that a 
fewbravTj, energetic, a‘id persistent people have put it firmly 
there and told us aKut it; ai,d that rkcverthclcss to the great 
majority of elcrrn.ar teachers it remains sene sort of exotic 
m>'stcr>" >^f^re angels r ar to tread. T>rami, like writing, talking, 
and reading, flourishes in the atmosphere of the integrated 
day, and in it<; tnm enii >xr it. So 1 saw Plenty of dram.i, and 
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it was exciting and fun» and it was clearly playirig an ijipcrtai'.t 
jart in the pararaoint task of the primary schools > that is, providing 
each child >ith the encouragement and the tools of civilization 
to find h^neelf. There is plenty for us to leam from it, just 
as there has Leen from the American teachers using dra-^a for the 
past forty years or so. 

Perhaps the special message from the Leicestershire 
schools is that it isn't only fools who rush in, nor specialists 
either. In fact, here af lin the schools seemed blessed rather 
than cursed by their lack of a specialist teacher. drama, as 
in art and in njsic, the classroom teachei was able to share with 
the children sore of the most enjoyable and revealing expelriences 
of the day, leading to them out of work going on in other subjects 
and then building on them further, later on. Some teachers make 
a better job of it in some ways than others. Those more sensitive 
to charactet 'md language, for example, will be more likely to 
develop interesting dialogue, while others will explore dance 
drama. There's room for all. Irprovised drama is as natural 
to a child as breathing; and it stays with us in many forms througjiout 
Our lives. 

I remember most clearly drama I saw in the early afteinoon, 
Tra not sure why. Perhaps it is that as the second session of school 
got uiderway, after a long lurch break, drama seemed the natural 
means of going back to source, one's own source, and drawing enough 
from it to get to the end of the day in a relevant direction. Or 
perhaps U's just logistics, the hall being now free frcm assembly 
and Imch tables. hTiatever, I shan't forget one rather portly 
gentleman chieering with s»xh gusto from the sideline as his class 
pla>*ed out a dramatic international soccer match that I ejq)ected 
him any minute to kick off his shcos and join then. Or a neat, 
quiet lady with her faced wreathed in smiles as her class storred 
a medieval fortress awash wi;h gore and bloodcurdling oaths. 

Not that I'm advcsrating classroom drama as teacher therapyi 
But I do think the success of nviny of these teachers stems from 
their being open to themscUTes, to the daydreams and curiosities 
and anxieties that tley ha\^ b^n living with as long as they 
can remember. It is by this inner route that they make contact 
with the child. 

Let's put the time loop back to the end of the morning, 
to the cleaning iip chores, and some standing in line. ! saw- 
teachers several times fill in the odd fiv-e minutes with language 
skill games, possibly spelling, or similes, or guessing a described 
object. The teaching of skills isn't \-ery noticeable in these 
schools as they are mainly brought in at the service of other work 
vhen the child is ready for tb.em. Sothc teachers will haw an 
all'Class session once a day to tackle what they hav^e noticed 
as a general need, other teachers will not. Certainly 1 t.cwt 
happened on one. Ljt I did see assigriiTont tables t.ith, for 
exarple, phonics games that the children had to do at some tire 
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during the day. Spelling and punctuation are certainly not the 
umnentionables in these schools that one might gather from some lepo 'ts. 
But an objective tine comt of minutes per day spent on instructions 
in the mechanics would, I'm almost sure, show considerably less 
in England than i i America. Certainly they are never seen there as 
other than means to an end. You learn the COTiventions because you wnt 
other people to uiderstand what you have to say. 

School Imch is quite a social occasion. The children 
sit at tables of eight or ten, that is, large enough for separate 
conversations, small enough for the whole table to jcin in if 
anything interesting crops up. K'tchen staff bring serving dishes 
to the tables at which the children are already seated, and the 
oldest children serve. The age range is likely to be from youngest 
in the school to the oldest, as children do not necessarily sit 
with others from the same class. In the infant schools this means 
that even the oldest child is only seven. But I never saw less 
than efficient serving, and sometimes as they portioned out the last 
of a gCM>3 dish the tnsel fishness bordered on the downright gracious. 

On no occasi:jn was responsibility shifted to the adult vho might 
appear on the scene. 

As for the conversation, I was put in mind of that research 
finding fast oecoming an old saw, the one about the high positive 
correlation between I.Q. and families eating breakfast together. 

The children in these schools are not fed like battery animals. 

They eat lurch together like human beings, and talk accordingly. 

It's the way the children ta^k with each other that impresses; 
and it is pleasant indeed to be welcomed into the group. There 
were so many conv’ersations to remenber, about nicknames and 
birthdays and the funny habits of brothers and sisters and mothers 
and fatlxjrs, and what it's like living in America, and what you get 
to know from holidays abroad. Sometimes the visitor took the charce 
to do a little souiding out that would hav^e been out of place 
in a classroom. To a rather sciuffy little ten-year-old lad beside 
me, 1 said, "Is there anybody particularly smart in your class?" 

"oo, I'm smart, look, I cjimc in my best jacket today!" (transatlantic 
misind^rstanJing) "I mean, is tl;ere anybody very clever in your 
class?" Several now joined in. 'You should see Nicky G. , he 
can do handstands and cartwheels!" 'Yeah, but what about Pete, 
he c;m juip higher than . . . "I rrean is anybody especially 
good at suns, or -- " "Well, you saw how good I was doing this 
morning in sut^ book, and I wrote — " Yes, I had seen the sui 

book, and that morning it wasn't too bad, but the rest was rather 
disastrous. Put he spoke with an open, inbrash cheerfulness 
that while it wouldn't be enough to get him through uii\'crsit>" 
wouldn't have him giving up before time cither. 

This was the school where the hcadrwstcr had unst reined 
his jinior school before leiccstershi re had m.magcd to throw off 
the yoke cf the eleven -plus examination. Instead of fewer passes 
than usual, as so many parents and colleagues had predicted, 



he had in fact one or two more, and in addition he had many borderline 
cases Kho were called for interview. The interviewers told him 
that they had been put into a real quandary. All of the children 
that they talked with wxjie articulate and curious and showed such 
signs of being able *o cope with Ldvanced studies that they couldn’t 
think how to discriminato among them. 

At another school, not the nost progressive, the chi dren 
took me during the lunch hour all arouid their animal center in 
the school grounds, e;.-plaining habits, feeding, breeding, past 
ercitements and sadnesses there, expectations and their basis 
for them. It had her" set up by the fourth-year teacher v,1x>se special 
coitipttenc^ is science, and vtio had told m earlier how dissatisfieu 
he is with his shortconings in language ireas. 

Third and last, I remerixir a nine • year- old who asked me 
so many questions per ininute that that was one lunch thiat never 
got finished. •'His reading and arithmetic aren't up to much/' 

Yds teacher h^'d said earlier, "but we wouldn’t be without him." 

This Itrui tijne. For the moment I >s^n’t puzzling about language 
and growth. But I knew these were people getting a great deal out 
of life, and putting plenty in it for others. 

The mornings are long, and lunch time quite long, so the 
afternoons whiz by. Each child will have several activit>s planned 
for the day that he still hasn't got arouid to, so he’s still stepping 
lively. And then ewnes tliat pleasant time of clearing up after 
a good day's kurk, a feeling of accorpUshTX?nt and relaxation, and 
the children settle arouid the teacher for a story. In several schools 
it wasn’t necessarily Lheir ovn teacher they settled aroiiid, as 
two or three classes would gather together, with one teacher in 
charge, releasing the others to write up their pupil records for 
tJtC day while details were still fresh m their minds. The stories 
I heard were often old favorites or perhaps a poetry session with 
the children joining in. The ocoision was one of sinple enjoyment; 
but apart from that very little of a literature lesson. And any 
other literature, as far as I could ascertain, was largely fed into 
other activities, such as those concerned with other tirxs and other 
places, and into the wTiting. Most of the material appeared to be 
the usual traditional corpus; and I didn’t see many of the fine 
enn temporary novels and anthologies for children, either in use 
or on sheU’es, Wien i asked teachers about literature in their 
classrooms, several spoke regretfully of their lack of knowledge 
and confidence. In other areas a gap in the teacher's on education 
was often a spur to his insuring that his children didn’t miss out. 
^tusic especially was mentioned as a great pi ‘asure that they were 
discovering with their pupils- But I think that with literature 
they were apprehensive of doing more harm than good. 7he children 
were obviously wTitin* well and were keen to lead, and there w.re 
plenty of good old stories and poo-T^s that they could pass on, 

50 they felt no pressing need to wnturc ijito unknown territory. 

This gap is to $or;C ^‘xtent filled by the excellent B.B.C. radio 
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programs for schools, v^iich wsre frequently referred to. These 
can easily be recorded ani used as the teacher v'ants them. Poetry 
is especially v’cll handled, inviting considerable participation 
by the children. 

Afterschool activities weie many, and impressed one with 
the phenomenal energy a keen teacher on either side of the Atlantic 
can dredge up after an exhausting day* Again a comparative minutes- 
per-week count of time spent on these in England and America would 
be interesting; my impression is that rather more is expected of 
the teacher in England. One heard of carps and cycling clubs and 
larflmg expeditions, all without pay. 

So much for a day in the Leicestershire primary school. 

I hope anyone vdio has bothered to read thus far will have cone to tenis 
with the relentless enthusiasm. The truth is that after years of 
suspecting that a dislike of schools signified some deep personal 
inadequacy, these schools struck such a happy note of inner recognition 
that I felt the inadequacy mi^t just lie in the schools I had 
knov%n. Tt was a liberating experience, in viiidi I was too busy 
enjoying the good things to havu nixh of an ey-e for the bad. 

So let me stress once more that I have described uhat I consider 
the most constructive practices in what is undoubtedly an untypically 
fine groip of schools. also saw some pretty grim schools over 
there, but mercifully there is no reason for reporting those.) 

All in all, then, there's a great deal to be learned from the pro- 
gressive schools in England. But let's not go overboard, at least 
not without being prepared for a tough swim. As I have tried to 
point out, there are various differences between these schools 
and ours that depend on more than different educational philosophies. 
English custom ni^'ans that things usually advance little by little 
over a broad fixmt, slcx»ly but surely. So when skeptics say that 
the progressive ITiglish education being made such a fuss of is only 
American progressive education turning tp forty years late, they're 
not entirely wide of the mark I But the forty years haven’t been 
wasted, and neither has the American experience, what went right 
and what went wTong. Essentially, the Iriglish innovations are built 
on what is best of established traditicn, on an e^ansion of good 
things that have always been a shining thread there (faith in the 
arts, for example, and the love of drama), and on a long history of 
somd pioneer efforts, together with thorou^ investigation of 
confirmed modem research. Efcad teachers, the dr.ainant influence 
in the schools, have many of them been evolving Oiis approach for 
the past quarter of a century. They have been feeling their way 
in tentatively, broadening small experiments little by little, and 
have never expected to acconiplish miracles overnight. The schools 
see themselves still with lots to learn, in many areas c^ly at the 
tKginning. And they v^ary greatly within thomselvTS. Observers 
tend to see the sane sort of class in each school; they ask to sec 
the integrated day in action and hcai>nasters are Lvappy to shew their 
most striking cxanplcs. But evon in the most progressive schools 
there is room for the more traditional teachers also, who are 
referred to with respect. There is no blirprint, no rvagic fomuia. 

lOS 
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i\nd even if there vere, would we really want it? We ha\e 
to decide What is best for schools here, what stands the best chance 
of constructive survival within this country's culture, building 
on what is nx)st valtrable in Dus country^ s tradition. English 
educators are oLuck to a<ii>it that they have learned much from 
AjDerica, and \>ill be happy to leam whatever else might prove 
of use to them. But they would newer think of ditching what they 
have and co-opting whole chinks from outside. Of course, sorre 
would retort that the sooner Anericaii education is ditched the better. 
And I would agree that a great deal of it is gqppalling and something 
must be done about it fast. But we have to consider this count 
educational ills deeply, from the inside, and work at putting them 
right from there. Surely, there's a great deal to be learned f m 
Britain, but a hasty transplant from an entirely different climate 
only dies. And on that note, let's leav^e a Britisher the last 
word. 

" ' Brains first and ther flard Work. Look at iti That*s 
the way to bLuld a house,' said F/;yore proudly." 
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LEARNING SIGJfT WRDS^ 
by Robert (Cristina 



This study tested the case or difficulty of learning eight 
words presented by a look- say technique and by look- say augmented by 
tracing, when the eight words were printed in the Initial Teaching Alpha- 
bet and when they were printed in traditional orthography. I’he subjects 
for the experiment were 120 kindergarten children in the East Syracuse- 
Minoa Public Schools in the early spring of 1970. Kindergarten children 
Vvorc chosen because they had had no formal instruction in reading other 
than having been taught the names of the letters. 

All the kindergarten children in two schools in the district 
participated. They were randomly assigned to four treatment groups. No 
selection criteria w^cre used. 



Purpcc^ea of the Study 



Tlic study was designed to inwstigate the following question'^; 

1. Does use of i/t/a make a diffcrercc in the initial learning 
of eight sight words and in their retention after 24 hours 
and again after a wvck has elapsed? 

2. Docs tracing words, whether they arc printed in i/t/a or 
traditional orthography, increase children's efficicnev’ in 
learning to read these words or in renemhering them? 

3. Ibw do those eight words rank according to case of learning 
under the four rxidcs of presentation? 



4. hhat arc the characteristics of words which arc easily 
learned and which are frcqu?ntly confused? 



y’wx experienced master's candidates in the in \ prcpran sor^vd 
as tcaehcjj. for the experinent. Ihcy taught oath chih' ,di viduil 

^ Robe rt Christina, 0 rtN^^r aphy, Pro s cji I a t ion T e cMjk^Jc s ;qid Ni^ ht V jJ 
Acqm_sjiJ_i cn of PcglnhTng l^'ad^ , ‘mpi IblT sheJ I TT. D . ^ i i ^ c r t a 1 1 on , 
^^^racet^e Tffm^crslty , 
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presenting eight u'Ords according to procedures outlined by the in\^sti- 
gator. All of the 120 d.ildren learned the eight vords to criterion, rest 
of them completing the task in about twenty minutes. 

'Ihe children uere assigned to four treatnent groips of 50 
children each. One treatme^nt gix)up (I.S-TO) ased a look-and-say presenta- 
tion technique which required the children to look at and say each word, 
repeating the word twice after the exardner. 'fhe words taught to this 
group were printed in traditional orthography. Mother group (LS-ITA) 
used the same look-and-say presentation technique, but the woids taught to 
this groiqp VQve printed in the Initial Teaching Alphabet. A third group 
(T-TO) repeated the word once after the teacher and traced it. For this 
group the eight words were printed in traditional orthography, fhe fourtli 
group (T-ITA) folJo\%’ed the same procedure, but the eight words were printed 
in i/t/a. 



First, eight word cards were placed before the child, and he was 
told, "Today we arc going to Icam to read these words. It's easy to read. 
You read words. Words tell you what to say. F!ach word tells you to say 
something different. You have to loam wh.'it cacFi word tells you to say, 
and then you'll know how to read them. Today y u'rc going to learn what 
these eight words tell you tc say. Facli tine >*l u get a word right, you 
put it here (an area near the child was specified], ^ind when y. u hax’e all 
eight words hen., you’ll win a toy." 

Next, the cxiurinev shuffled the eight word cards, drew no, jind 
\ laced it before the child. Ihc examiner pronouiccd the w'ord anu us( 1 it 
in a sentence. Ihcn the child repeated the word correctly twice. 1liis 
sax procedure was followed for each of the eight worths. 



too 


t ClU 


king 


kit3 


cow 


cem 


how 


hem 


make 


maek 


made 


maed 


wish 


wi Jh 



wh 



no 



1 i 



which 



After this brief instruction, the eight words were shuffled 
3gain and presented one word at a time to the ciuld. If he read the woixl 
correctly, he was praised and the word was placed in the "correct’' area. 

If children in the LS-ITA and LS-TO treatr>ent groins iid not read the 
word correctly, they v>rre siirply told the word and required to repeat it. 

In T-ITA and T-TO treatment groiqps, the children traced the word. Ihe 
procedures v>'ere repeated until each child responded correctly four times 
for each word. He was then rewarded with a Sirall plastic toy. A record 
was kept of the n,wber of trials on each vord before the criterion of four 
correct responses was reached. 

Approximately 24 hours later and again one voek later, each child 
w*as tested on the eight words. A record was kept of vhich words vere re- 
rr mho red. 



Reaulta 



The expcrinrntal design and statistical Ircatncnt made it pos- 
sible to decide whether there wiere significant differences between the two 
t>'pcs of orthography, between the two presentaticn techniques, or inter- 
actions between the two vaiiablcs of orthography and presentation 
technique. 



fbes use of the i/t/a in contrast to traditional orthography 
r\ake a difference in learning or retaining worsts ? No sigr.ificant 
differences between i/t/a and t/o were foind; so judgment on this question 
has to be suspended. Other words using additional i/t/a s>T 7 i>ols might 
ha^o prodiK'cd different effects, but the eight words used in this stu3>' 
yielded no evidence cither to contradict or to support Dc-.ning's statement: 

' The medium used in beginners* books scer;s to bo a vit al 
factor in learning to~7ead. ^ince jnost reading rescar^ 
has failed to c(^trol this factor of the_print^inedlun , 
m^y gene rallied jud^nts ojf^roblcms ot reading instruc - 
tion ipay need to be suhstahtially i.odified .’' (pT 45, 
l>owTiing , 



Does tracing each word help beginning readers to learn or 
retain words presented by a look-say technique? The evidence related to 
this question is inore conclusiv'e. There wore significant differences 
between the gro>.^s that traced words and the ^roi^s that enplo>ed only 
lock-and-say techniques, indicating that tracing enabled children to 
achieve foir correct responses sooner. Tvo possible explanatims for the 
significant differences ha^e been suggested in the literature. King and 
Michl (1965) maintained that because beginning readers view all words as 
wry similar they benefit frx:>ni the additional sensory cues provided by 
tracing. Gales (195S) asserted that tracing controls Icft-to-right 
nownrnt and is an at tent ion -focusing dc\icc. 

Fiowen'r, there wore no ir.dicatior^s that initial learning of 
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words printed either in i/t/a or t/o or learned with or vithout the 
reinforcement of tracing affected retention twenty- four tours or one weeh 
later, (Retention in this study was found to be less than 50 percent) 
There were also no indications that intc iction of orthography and presen- 
tation technique affected the rate at which these children learned or 
retained word* 

These results indicate sene guidelines for classroom practice. 
When beginning readers have difficulty in paying attention to a word or 
when they fail to utilize a left- to- right approach, the tracing technique 
should be beneficial. This technique appears to maTe initial learning 
nPoe efficient but is no aid to retention. The fact that no review was 
provided between the initial teaching and the follow-up testing accounts 
for the low retention exhibited by all four groups. 

Significant differences wre also found when cenfusion errors 
were examined. (A confusion error was defined as the substitution of 
another word on the list for the v.ord being tested.) These results 
indicated that the degree of similarity nay affect the ease with which 
children learn words. Kords which began and ended with the saim letters 
(i.e., vish and which) were more fTcqucntly confused ♦han words with 
similar endi ngs wily (i.e., cow and bow ] or coirplete^^ dissimilar vords 
(i.e., iQQ and king) . 

Classroom teachers selecting words for individual or grotp 
act i\i ties should consider the i.>ossible confusions which ina)' arise 
because of similarities between words. Many words having similar begin- 
nings in a list or in context may be a source of difficulty for beginning 
readers. Itowever, although there is eWdcnce in this stt>dy that similar 
words ate initially harder to learn tJt;... dissimilar w'ords, other studies 
ha\’e shown a beneficial effect from using similar wt>rds for learning 
activities. Studies by Sam.iels and Jeffrey (1966) and McCutcheon and 
^V:l>owo^l (1969) indicate that learning simi lar words is initially more 
difficulty but later learning may be easier. Both sti^ies found tliat 
learning dissimilar words resulted in rapid initial learning, but later 
learning of related words ^as faster when initial instruction was on 
sxmilar w'ords. that is, the case of initial learning may be offset by 
later difficulty with related wopIs, 

Other results whicli may be of interest were those concerned with 
the retention of various words. If e\t:iy child had renembered a word on 
both retenlinn measures, the score for that word would havo been 240. The 
word too had a score of 214; the word made had a score of 40. All words 
used in the study maintained \*ery similar rank ordcis of retention, 
regardless of the treatment. The word tw was rclati\*cly easy for all 
groins just as the word maJo was difficuTT for all groips. 

This tcndcnc>‘ of the wxjrds to keep the sane order was also noted 
with respect to the rate at which words were learned. There was consider- 
able agreement among the four groips as to easy and dif flail t words for 
initial learning. Oilcman (1969, 1970a) fand similar results and also 
fo»tid no significant effects on ease or difficulty from the frequency’ with 
which a word appeared. 
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Coleman Cl970b) suggests that classroom teachers might select 
words for initial reading instruction on criteria other than the frequency' 
with vhiah the wurds are used. The criterion he suggests is leamability. 
lb believes it is useful to select and order words according to difficulty 
by teaching them to children who haw not been exposed to previous reading 
instruct ion» 

In a scries of such studies, Coleman (1969) tried many words and 
obtained a list of 160 wiiich he ranhed according to leamability. The 
East Syracuse41inoa study, which used sosre words fren the Coleman list, 
corroborated his findings with respect to the case or difficulty of 
learning these words. Classroom teachers may find lists of rank-ordcied 
words useful as a source of words for beginning reading. Such lists also 
provide a clue to the readability of beginning reading materials. 

Of course, the results of this study of leamability of words, 
the effects of i/t/a and t/o, the value of tracing, and frequency and 
types of confusion errors, must be interprited cautiously. The conclu- 
sions dra^^Ti from this stu^ are probably valid for the children who 
participated. They may also be valid for children similar to those of 
the present study, but they are entirvly tentatiw for any other children. 

lliis study reemphasized the individual nature of children’s 
learning. Some children who did not use tracing learned words faster and 
retained more of them than children who did. Soric children rcmcTTibcred 
only the word made , a few* children did not Temcnber the word t^. Words 
which confused some children did not confuse others* 

The point should be enphasized that this study did not inwsti- 
gate whether kindergarten children can or should be taught to read. The 
children were selected because they had not been exposed to fopal 
reading instruction. In this experiment, they were taught individuilly, 
and the methods and purposes were more appropriate to laboratory' research 
than to the classroom. Ihe focus of the study was the "leamability” of 
eight words tndcr two conditions of presentation and two t>7>cs of 
orthogr^hy, not on the learning ability of the 120 childicn who parti- 
cipated in the study. 
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RFPLICATION STimY: 



WORD BOUND/\RIES 
by Robert Christina 



In a descriptix-e study of 39 first graders, ^felt 2 er and Herse 
after two and one half months of school indicated the extent and types 
of cc^fusions aJxjut vord bouidaries exhibited by these children. Each 
child conpletcd nine short tasks and the data were used to ansv^r three 
questions regarding: (1) how children defined word bomdaries; (2) 

whether they r-ould differentiate between nunibers, letters arid words; 

(3) the relationship of the whole *made-up-of*parts concept to w^rd 
bouidary kno,yledge. The 39 first graders in this study had been intro- 
duced to reading through the Scott Foresman Basic Readers ^ and the 
best readers were completing their third pre-primer. 

Ihe present study was a replication of the ^^eltzer and Iterse 
study with a different group of first graders, a different basal series 
(Ttoughton IHfflin) and a different tiine of year. Children were all of 
the first graders from the Henan Street School and testing was conple^ted 
during the last month of school. 

Wethoi 



Each child w^as asked individually to corrplete nine tasks. The 
materials used and abbreviated directions are giv’en below: 

1. Sentence (Seven cowboys in a wagon saw nunerous birds down- 
town today) was printed cn paper 17 inches long and 3 inches wide. 

^>etters were 3/8" with ascenders 5/8" in height and there was a space 
and a half tetween letters and words as compared to ^acirg of standard 
print. (Child was asked to comt each word as he pointed to it. Then 
he circled each word.) 

2. On a 3 X 5 card in same size print, each of the following 
(2, 5, 8, e, t, s, labor, for, boy) was printed. (Cards w-ere spread 
before child and he w-as asked to pick up the cards with nunbers on them.) 

3. Cfi a 3 X 5 card each of the follcr.,ing was printed (324, 

5927, 24159, m, a, h, foot, rest, plans). (Child was asked to pick ip 
cards with words on them.) 



^Nancy S. ^Jeltzor and Robert Herse, "The Boundaries of Krittcn Kords as Seen 
by Firsu Graders," doujyiat of Jyea^ng Behavior, I, No. 3 (1969), pp. 3*14. 
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4. Five pennies in true size wre xeroxed cn a 5" x 7'" 
card. (Oiild was asVed how many pennies were on card.) 

5. Pic tunes of four pennies cut in half with a small space 
between were on a 5" x 7" card. ("How many whole pennies are on 
this card?") 

6. Pictures of two pennies cut i:i half and correctly 
oriented but 2 inches opart were cn a S" x 7" card. (Same question 
as S.'' 

7. Pictures of five pennies, four of which were cut in half 
and variously spaced but in correct orientation, were on a 5" x 7" 
card. (Same question as 5 and 6.) 

8. One whole paper cup and two paper cips cut in half 
lengthwise. (Child was shown whole paper cip. Khen two cut ctps 
were placed on table, he was asked how many.) 

9. Sentence (I want to see soneone do something on a house- 
boat) w^as printed on paper 17 inches long and one inch wide with 
tallest letters 7/8" high and other 1/4" with a space and a half 
betwiKm letters and words. (Child courted words, then cut a word at 
a time and gave it to examiner.) 

De fining Word Boundarie s 

In the original study errors in the discrimination of word 
bouidaries were classified in five categories as follows: 

1. Divided at a tall letter; e.g., downt/own/ 

2. Divided elsewhere than at tall letter; e.g., nin/erous/ 

3. Combined two words; e.g., /in a/ 

4. Coirbined letters with no regard to space; e.g., sc/ven/ 

co/whoy/s s/aw/ 

5. Equated words and letters; e.g., s/e/v/c/n/ 

V'arious cou4>inations of errors in discriminating word loindaries were 
provided as evidence that t*jcre is a sequence in the cevolopncnt of the 
concept of word bomdarii?s, from the equation of words and letters through 
to the uiderstanding that space is the determirant. The sequence is 
as foliws: 

a. Letters are words. 

b. A word is a uiit made up of more than coe letter. 

c. Space is used as a bouidary vnlcss the werds arc short, 

in which case they are combined; or long, in which case they arc divielcJ. 

d. Only l^g words contin'x to be divided. 

e. Spaces indicate word bomdarics except where them' js 
a "tall letter in the middle of a word (p. 15) 






l?ie pi'psent stixfy noted similar patterns of errors vJiich supported 
the sequence proposed by ^^elt 2 er and l^Jerse. However, some discrepancies 
were also noted. Analyses of error categories re\i?aled that while dividing 
long words at tall letters was still an error, the nature of the error 
could be clarified by a reclassification. In all instances [9) where the 
error was made the word was a conpoind word and the division was made 
between the two words that co osed the corrpound word; e.g., down/town. 

In the second category -- dividing elsewhere than at a tall letter -- 10 
of the 11 children vho made errors in this category made a similar error, 
e.g. , downto/wn or dovsn/to/Kn. Consequently, a different classification 
scherne for the error is proposed here. 

1. Division at small words; i.e., separating small words as in 
donwto/wn or down/ to /wn. 

2 Correct division of two parts of compound words. 

5. Division elsewhere than at small words. 



Hhen the errors are reclassified to include these two types of errors, the 
following frequencies occur; 



a) Divided at a tall letter 0 

b) Divided elsewhere than at 4 
small Words 

c) Combined two words 17 



d) Corhined letters with no S 
regard to space 



e) Equated words and letters S 

f) Divided at '’small" words 10 

g) Correctly di%dded j arts 9 

of coTpoiTid words 

h) No errors 32 



The incidence cf errors by reading grovips is also presented: 

Errors in rtfinition of Kord Boundaries 
by Reading G 7014 ) (in per cent) 



Reading Groip 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


f 


g 


Total Errors ( 


2 * N=1S 






1001 










1 


N-51 




41 


551 






501 


551 


24 


P X-12 






501 






581 


121 


8 


PP 

2nd^^ N-3 






251 


251 


501 






4 


Ist^^ N-8 

.» — 1 - ■ 




191 


191 


451 


191 






16 
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The error of combining two words results in the largest precentage 
of errors at the three highest reading groips, ^^hich contrasts vith the 
Meltzer and Herse’s finding that most errors were on division at tall 
letters. Hov,ie\ner, the original study groipeC categories a, f, and g under 
the label of divided at tall letter. Combining the precentages of these 
three categories supports the findings of the original study; but it is 
suggested that Meltzer and Hesse's results ocairred because there was more 
possibility of making an error that could be classified as division at tall 
letters. 

Oiffei^ntiating letfjei.n NurtherB, Letters, and Words 

A total of 24 of the 67 ohildren made errors on tasks 2 and 3 vhich 
were used to determine if children could differentiate betw’een numbers, 
letters, and \>ords. The majority of these errors (16) .occurred because the 
cJnld selected all letters and words whenasked to select only words. It 
would appear that mny children cannot clearly differentiate between 
letters and words, but there was only ofte instance where a child selected 
a number for a word and another interesting instance where a child selected 
for when asked to select all numbers. 

A sumnary of the letter and w^ord errors by reading group follows: 

Errors in Letter-Word Confusion by Reading Group 
(in per cent) 



Reading Cromi 


Errors 


2 ' N=13 


13^ 


]^N=31 


61 


1 ' N'=12 


331 


PP 

2nd N=3 


661 


PI 

Ist^ W-8 


751 




There arc indications that per cent of error decreases as the leiX?! 
of reading groi^ increases. A possible explanation for failure of this 
trend in the upper two groups is that assignment to reading group is based 
on teacher judgment, and the three teachers involved in this stud>* did not 
establish comon critc^. a for assignment to reading groups. Therefore, it 
is possible f-'r some 1^ readers to be better than 2^ readers, 

rc^»:Lvptu22ia,3tic^i of 

There were 69 children who corpletcd the tasks and 49 of these 
children made at least one cnor. The total mjnbor cf errors wns 117 cn the 
fiw items that were used to detemine the child’s concept’iali zation of 
whole. The following indicates the percentage of errors on each of the 
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five items. 



Errors in Co:iceptualization of V^hole by Item 
(in per cent) 



Item 


Per Cent 


4 


0% 


5 


IS% 


6 


26t 


7 


321 


8 


zn 



Vibcn items were presented in wholes, there was no difficulty in 
coin ting them, hhen items were separated by irore space and orientation 
bccanie more dix’erse^ frequency of errors increased. There is a similarity 
between separated but correctly oriented pennies and two cups sliced in 
half. There is considerable evidence tiat children at this age lerel 
havie difficulty with the conceptualization of \hole vhen space and orienta- 
tion are considered. 



Cc^\<jtusicfnB 



Although there were sojae differences In the findings of this repli- 
cation study, the views of ^V^lt2or and ^Jerse regarding, the large incidence 
of inability to use space to separate written words is confim:d. Their 
suggestion that textbook writers and teachers may bo assiming kno^Tedge 
that the child docs not ha\r is also cori firmed. Howev-cr, this investigation 
questions their contention that 'The incorrect cues to word bovmdarics 
used by these children can be considered a logical result of the reading 
material:, to which they wt?re exposed and to their progress in these 
inatcrials," (p, 13) 

Differences in the sequence and t>pes of errors found in the ori- 
ginal study and this replication may possibly du? to the different 
reading series used. It is more likely, howerer, that differences iru a 
result of the reading maturity attained by children in the riddle of the 
eighth month of reading instruction as conpared with the middle of the third 
nonth. 



Nevertheless, there is substantial cndoncc from the present slud>* 
that teachers emnot assviTC that all childien recognize words as words 
cren at the end of first grade. 
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"ACTION RESEARCH" ON SPaUNG 



METHODS IN GRADE VfiO 
by Neill Mullen 



Introduoticm , 

IXiring one of the first planning meetings 1 had with secc»nd 
grade teachers after school was underway in September^ I made the suggestion, 
"Let’s list some of the problem areas as you se? them now." After a 
brief hesitation, one teacher voHinteercd "spelling". The others joined in 
immediate and unanimous agreement and offered one conrocnt after another on 
the sorry state of spelling. Since the group showed obvious concern, I 
did not interrupt to have them identify additicnal problem areas. I 
listened. 



"How can ve be expected to teach spelling when haven't enough 
books to go around?" 

"Have you looked at the spelling books? The kids can't even 
write in them!" 

"Mrs. Y. writes five words on the board for her kids to copy and 

learn." 

">^aybe wie can ditto the spelling lessons." 

"Ha\-e you seen those Books? That'd take too lorg." 

Interjection: many words do you think second graders should 

learn in a w’cek?" 

"Mrs. Y. gives 'em five." 

"But 1 have some that can’t even read." 

"That's nothing. I have one that doesn’t even knew all his 

letters!" 

"I bet that Betsy in my room can spell all the woids in her 

reader." 

Interjection: "Is there sene way ve caji determine >ho knews vhat?" 
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"I can tell you one thing. >?y lou' kids can't spell 'up^ fro/n 

•dovsTi'". 

Interjection: "Could ve make up a test?" 

"Sure, but vhere do v*e start?" 

"Vs'e could take v,ords the/ >%x;rG supposed to have last year and 
test them." 

"'fhey weren't supposed to have spelling last year, 1 thought." 
"I mean words from their reading books." 

"I have to go. Can we continue this next time?" 

■•Ok.” 

"Me, too." 

"Ok." 



During the interim I thrmbed through the district’s reading 
guide for a list of basal words and ran across a spelling survey test 
vtiich was included as part of a suggested informal reading invent or>^ The 
surv'cy consisted of twenty words in each of several levels but no reference 
was given as to its origin. 1 presented it at the next gathering and 
offered to administer and correct it to see if we could identify different 
leN-els of achievement. Mrs. K. volunteered her class. 

Level I was achiinistercd to all children and corrected. The 
classroom teacher and I decided tha^ te\‘tl JI should be given to each 
child scoring seventy- five percent or better. This was accontplished cn 
the following dlay. 

In the iTX?antiiDe, before the next grade- level meeting, I rcvicw’cd 
several references on spelling. The TDcssage received was twofold: 

1. Teach children a process for learning new words. 

2. R.*escnt the most frequently used words first. 

At the next meeting only twv> of the four teachers were present 
but we were joined by aji incx-porienced teacher fellow. Since the idea of 
"process for leoming new words" seemed new^ to them, I explained one 
pjoccss in wide use: 

1. Look at the word. 

2. Close eyes anJ "soc" the word. 

5. Lock at the word. 

4. Co\cr the void and atteinpt to write the word. 
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5» Check, Repeat if necessary. 

also spent time discussing possible sources of words, but most of the 
teachers* concern was vsith the mechanics of grouping the children. The 
-,vo unniersity fellovT; agreed to take the *Tcn^est^' and ’^highest’* grotqis 
while the teach.ers voald focus on the ’’middle" group. 

1 was disturbed by these developments for three reasons: 

1. 1 felt that the individual needs of second graders could be 
met best withiti each classroom. Instead, the teachers chose to exchange 
groijps among classes. I consented to this arrengement because it cormitted 
each teacher to a program and it gaw recognition to individual differences. 

2. Could the two university fellows develop a technique, sell it 
to the participating teachers, and phase out naturally in four weeks? I 
did not want felloes conmitted to long-term routine teaching. 

3. Would the technique not place an additional time -burden on the 
teachers when the fellows phased out? 



In my continuing search of the literature, I found an article by 
Edna Furness^ to share with the teachers. It embodied many of the prin- 
ciples we had been discussing. I reproduced a copy for each teacher rjid 
asked them to look for inplications it might have for second grade spell- 
ing. Ke w'ere to discuss it at our next meeting. 



I had also learned of successful experiences with a modified ver- 
sion of the Michig.in Spelling Program in a nearby inner-city school. 

Ihe modified program was canpatible with the central issues discussed in 
the Furness article; so I shared the success stor>* with the second grade 
teachers at the next meeting. Mild interest in the modified piogiam was 
shoTi by three teaclw^rs, while the fourth ^.as willing to go along with 
any decision made by the other three. (It might be noted here that two 
teachers were in thei ’• first >'ear of teaching and one in her last year 
before retirement. Tl.e fourth teacher, in her third year of teaching, 
was secure mth her cLvss and possessed sufficient experience with con- 
ventional spelling programs to feel confident to try a new approadv ) 



At this point it was my understanding that each of the classes 
would be participating u\ a modified Michigan Program with each teacher and 
the two project fellows assuning equal responsibility for preparing work- 
sheets. But within a wvcV three teachers had withdrawn from the project. 

I did not inquire into the reasons, but I assuried a nunbor of factors 
resulted in too little time for preparation of the worksheets. Perhaps 
a sense of ethics kept the three teachers from using the worksheets 
piepared by the othiers. V^hatev-er the reason, the Michigan Program was 
irplcmcntcd by only one teacher. The other classes served as controls in 
tjic "action research" which follcxod. 



The purpose of the research vas to investigate the effect ivvncss 
Of an experimental spelling pregram introduced into one of tlx? four 
second grade classrooms. The s^x^lling program of each seconi grade class 

^ 

Fdia Luo Furness, *’Pv]^:)ils, Tenc)x?rs, and Sensory ^’V^proad-kos to fpclling," 
Fc?T<ejf:e »4 (Feb. ^iar.) 196S, pages 267-273 
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will be described briefly and the relative effectiveness of the experuDcntal 
program will be determined by making the following comparisons: 

1. Spelling growth as deterniinrd by pre and post rneasures frem 
the Stanford Achievement Test, Primary Battery. 

2. Accuracy on a 40-v'ord review test, 

3. Estimate of number of words learned. 

4. Index of spelling power. 



Description of Tvogverns 

Gioup 1 (Expevimental) . The experimental program w^as an adaptation of 
the Michigan Spelling Program, which emphasises the visual -kinesthetic 
modes and minimizes the auditory mode during the formal study of spelling 
words. A worksheet containing eight specific activities is designed for 
each spelling word. These are: 

1. .\ simple sentence containing a deleted word within a strong 
context is provided. The child is reqpjired to select from two given words 
the one which makes the best sense. One of the choices is a target w'ord 
but is not necessarily the best w'ord to insert in the blank. 

2. The target word is presented. The child looks at the word, 
then closes his eyes tiying to visualize it. He checks his mental image 
with the printed form. He repeats the process, if necessajy'' 

3. The child locates and circles five repetitions of the target 
word appearing in a group of 15-20 words arranged in three cr four columns. 
The foils include words having beginnings, endings, or other features 
similar to the target v;ord. This exercise reciuires children to exercise 
gross word discrimination. 

4. The target word is reproduced a nunher of times in one row 
across the page. In each reproduction, one letter is omitted; a single 
space indicates the position of the omission. The letters are omitted 
in sequence. The pupil writes the appropriate letter in each blank. 

5. Kitlun a rw of scrambled letters are imbedded, from left 

to right, the letters (iji sequence) of the target word. The pupil begins 
with the first letter on the left and moves toward the right, circling 
only those letters comprising the spelling word. 

6. The pupil is required to locate five repetitions of the target 
word among foils which closely resemble the target w’ord. In many instances 
ncff^sense wt>rds are included to require children to exercise fine discrimina' 
tion. 



7. A blank space is provided for each letter in the word. The 
child writes tlie word. 
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8. The child vcrites ^he word trom memor/, without any cues.. 

These worksheets are stapled into study packets of three to four 
words and each packet is numbered sequentially. Upon conrpletion of a 
packet, the child tests his mastery of the words by using the Language 
plaster. Fror.i a large wall chart the child withdrau’s prepared Language 
Master cards from the pocket corresponding to the number of his packet. 

On each card a single spelling word has been recorded and used in a 
sentence. Each card is void of print except for the number of the pocket 
from which it came. The child inserts one card, listens for the word 
to be pronounced singly and in context, and vsTites the word in his spelling 
folder. He may reinsert the card for additional repetitions, if necessary, 
hhen he has written each word to his satisfaction, he compares his words 
with a key list. If his words are spelled correctly, he progresses to 
the next packet. If he finds an error, the child takes vsfiatever remedial 
action he thinks is most effective. He may choose to wTite the word several 
times; use it in a written sentence; or look at the word, turn away and 
form mental image of the word, check his image and write the word. He 
then retakes the packet test, spelling each word correctly to earn to 
right to move on. 

A general review test is scheduled at the completion of every 
fifth packet. The review test is completed in the same manner as the 
packet tests and contains all the words in the five previous packets. 

The teacher corrects each general review test. 

Kinphasis on accuracy is the hallmark of this approach. The 
child must score 100% on each test before being allowed to progress to the 
next packet. Thus, a child sees a direct relationship between his efforts 
and advancement. This practice may be contrasted to conventional spelling 
programs that present a new list of words each Monday irrespective of 
Friday's final results. 

This program may be contrasted to conv’entional spelling programs 
in other ways. Perhaps the most significant contrast is self-pacing. 

Each child is on his own and may go as fast as his learning permits him. 

The slow child is never behind and the fast child does not learn to waste 
time by w'aiting for the next assignment. The teacher is never in a 
quandary as to what she should do- -call a halt, prod the slow ones, or 
give a little more time. Self-pacing also does away wi :h the need for 
groiping, which some teachers feel is neccssar>^ for meeting individual 
needs. Grouping clearly labels children as "poor" or "good" spellers. 
Grouping requires that the teacher decide who gets :he "hardest" wonls, 
the bonus w'ords, or the most w^ords. 

Because of the self-pacing feature, a child never gets behind 
due to absence. Me never has a make-i^p test. He never is singled out 
on Friday or a review test time for not being ready to proceed with the 
class. 



This approach does not burden children writh the boring practice 
of writing each wtjrd several times Nor does he have to write a "creative" 
sentence for the sake of spelling practice. However, some children in 
the experiment elected these practices for particularly troublesono words. 
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llie self “pacing feature also elininates the need for a prescribed 
spelling period in each day^s sch.cdule. Instead of one short spelling 
period three to five ttnies weekly, the child spreads his tirxj tKr.>?.\ghout 
the school day. 

Another contrast appears in children's attitude toward spelling. 

It becomes more cf a game than work since it is not teacher-assigned nor 
associated with copying. Tne children voluntarily turn to spelling in 
free time to perpetuate a friendly rivalry with a classmate. In fact, 
healthy rivalries exist at all levels- -some pronounced, soiix? unanncunced. 

We worried about the effect that self -pacing might have on the 
attitude of the slower children as the year progressed and the distance 
between them and the others increased. This seems to have been a needless 
worry. While the front rinners w^re known to everyone, they apparently 
did not function as pace setters for children at other conpetency' levels. 

Not once did we hear a child report his progress in terms of another child; 
it was alvays reported in relation to his achievement- -"I 'm on packet 19 
already." Surprisingly, pupils on the lower levels wre the ones to keep 
me infomsed of their progress when I visited the class or met individuals 
in the hall and lunch room. 

Oi the debit side, tliC writir;g of the worksheets proved to be 
a ver)^ t line -consuming task- -one that a busy classrocsn teacher would not 
want to take on alone. In this study the classrcTm teacher was aided by 
BDA personnel; but a group of three or four teaciers whose children had 
coinmon needs could civide the task. For this sectnd grade class a total 
of 24S worksheets were cais true ted. However, next year, the ditto masters 
can be reused. 

One of the decisions to be faced in constructing a spelling program 
is deciding what words to include. Twe criteria were established for 
selecting words for this study; (1) words of high frequency required by 
second graders for written ccmunication; (2) words likely to be encoimtered 
in their reading. The 220 Dolch words were selected for this project; 25 
high frequenry words were added in the spring when it appeared that the 
faster pupils would require additional worksheets before the end of the 
year. All words were assigned randomly to study packets. 



2 Spelling Frogr^jn. Eight spelling words (increasing to ten later 
in tne year) and a sentence incorporating each word were written on the 
chalkboard when the children arrived Monday morning. Each child was 
expected to copy the words and sentences in his spelling notebook and 
underline the spelling word in each sentence. The teacher pronounced the 
words and read the sentences with the children. The children repeated the 
word after the teacher, spelled the word in unison, and repeated the word 
following a say- spell -say pattern. Each child wToto every word eight to 
ten tirjcs for practice. 

The spelling fsords and sentences remained on the chalkboard 
through Kednesday. On Tuesday, and at other times thrc*jghout the week, 
oral spelling was practiced by groips of children designated by the teacher. 



For instance, all girls raight be asked to stand with their backs to the 
board jind spell the words in ;mison. Variations in the groujiing included 
all boys, all seven-year-olds, all eight -year-olds , the first row, all 
April birthdays, etc. Socket imes cdiildrcn were asked to *Vrite” the word 
on their hand with a finger. 

The trial test was given on Wednesday with the teacher pro- 
nouncing the word and using each in a sentence. The papers were imned lately 
corrected by the teacher for the children to take hon>e. Parents were 
reported to be good at helping their children with diffiajlt words. 

The final test was given on Friday and iriDcdiatcly corrected by 
the teacher. All papers received the sticker of the month aw’ardcd by 
the teacher; perfect papers were posted on the bulletin board v%hcre they 
remained for tfic duration of the a«rrent spelling unit which lasted for 
two months. Each unit incorporated one "easy lesson" to permit each child 
to have it least or.e perfect paper posted. The teacher kept the other 
papers in pupils' folders. 

The words for Group 2 were frai^ the spelling text f\jmishcd by 
the schocl district for grade tw'o. The weekly spelling list presented 
vords ’vith similar phonetic patterns starting with the short v-owcls, 
proceeding to long vowels, teminal silent e, teniiinal i/, ir-t?, vowel 
diagraphs, diphtha^gs, and vcwcls followed by r. 



Gr^oup 3 Spelling The eight spelling words presented each Monday 

at the beginning of the year were increased to ten and later fifteen vords 
as the year progressed. In addition, certain pupils were expected to 
learn five bonus words each week during the latter part of the year. Ihe 
weekly words were presented on dittoed lists in duplicate- -one list for 
classroom and one for home study. 

On Monday, the teacher talked about the new words, ^inted ou 
selected chiractcristics, used them in sentences, and emphasized their 
meanings, (b Tuesday and Thursday the children wrote the spelling words 
in original sentences. 

Ihc Wednesday pretest scheduled during the earlier part of the 
year gave way to writing the words five tiines each in alphabetical order. 

The final test was given on Friday, corrected by the teacher, 
and scores rtcorded in the teacher's grade book. Lollipops were -awarded 
to those having perfect papers. 

The teacher organized the class into spelling teams during the 
last five weeks with a premise of a party for the winning team. Each 
child contributed his spelling score to a team total which was averaged 
and recorded on u wall chart. Student enthusiasm and motivation wore 
markedly increased. 

The i^rd pool consisted largely of words drawn frem the Dolch 
list with additional high frequency words adJed by the tcav:her. 
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Gro^ip 4 Spelling Six spnJling words, increasing in stages to nine 

words, were presented to the class each Monday on the chalLhoard. [hiring 
the study period the children copied the sentences containing the words and 
wTote each spelling word three tmis. 

On Tuesday, the teacher provided a new sentence for each word 
but substituted the beginning letter and a blank space for the spelling 
word. Fach spelling word w^s listed on an adjacent chalkboard panel. 

The children selected the correct word and copied the sentence. A 
Similar activity was provided for Kednesday bvit the beginning letter was 
omitted frevn the blank space. In addition, each word w^s wTitten three 
times. As the year progressed the children wx*re led to wTite original 
sentences. 

‘ A pretest w^s administered on Thursday, corrected by the teacher 

I and retun^ed. The final test w’as given each Friday foil wing a worJ- 

i sentence -word pattern of presentation. The teache* corrected the tests 

! and recorded the scores. Perfect papers w'ere awarded a star. Giildren 

making errors were consulted individually. The teacher provided the correct 
spelling for each misspelled word, provided apjiropriate guidance, and left 
the child to apply remediation best suited to his needs. 

A tw^^nty-word review test w^as given every five weeks without 
. the children knowing in advance which twenty words would be selected. 

• In early April the teacher provided each child with a dittoed list of 

\ every word studied during the year for a general review. 

; The eleven best spellers were expected to master an additMnal 

list of eleven bonus words each week. These words were suggested by 
the children and came from various sources. 



Deecr^'ption of Second Gt*ade Population 

IntelHgen^ce : Enrollment in each group, that is, class, averaged 22 or 

23 throughout the year, but some turnover was experienced in three of 
the fcui classes. For the purposes of this study only those pujjils who 
received spelling instruction from the sajne teacher throughout the year 
have been included* This accounts for the smaller class sizes reported 
I in Table 1. 

The Dtis-Lenriou NJcntal Ability Test was administered in January 
! to all second graders. These results, reported in Table 1, reveal that 
i the groups are comparable in intelligence. A difference of less than 
three poiiUs is indicated between the lcw*est and highest group nx'ans. 
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Otis-Lcrinon >fc'ntrl Ability Test (Janijar>^, 1970) 





Group 1 
(N - 18) 


Group 2 
(N = 1?) 


Group 3 
(N = 17) 


Group 4 
(N - 22) 


^3 


109 


113 


105 


110 




96 


98 


103 


98 




91 


91 


91 


01 


Mean 


98,9 


100.8 


99.9 


101.3 


St. Dev. 


13.6 


12.8 


9.8 


13.9 



TABLb 2 

Hjan Grade Scores on 

Stanford Achievement Test> Primary I Battery » (October, 1969) 





N 


Mean Grade 
Score 


Months Belo^' 
Norm 


Group 1 


18 


1.51 


.69 


Grc^ip 2 


17 


1.64 


.56 


Group 3 


17 


1.84 


.36 


Group 4 


22 


1.62 


.58 


1 

Total 


74 


1.65 


.55 
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Differences on spelling achievement scores ajiiong groups with 
similar I.Q. scores are not surprising. Furness [1956) found correlations 
between reading and spelliig of .80 to .85, in contrast to correlations 
frcm .30 to .40 for spelling and intelligence. 



End-of~Yea2- Fesulte 

The Stanford Achievement Tests, Primary Battery II, were adminis- 
tered in May by the classroom teachers as part of the Ennual district- 
wide testing program. Ccrpariscns between fall and spring scores in 
spelling are shown in Table 3. 



TABLE 3 

Coinparison of Mean Grade Scores in Spelling on 
Stanford Achievement Tests, Primary Batteries I and II, October and May 





N 


^fean Score 
October 


Mean Score 
May 


' 

Gains 


Group 1 


18 


l.Sl 


3.22 


1.71 


Group 2 




1.64 


2.47 


.85 


Group 3 


17 


1.84 


2.58 


.74 


Gixxip 4 


22 


1.62 


2.37 


.75 


Total 


74 


1.65 


2.65 


1.0 



The unusual achieved by Grcup 1, which used the modified 

Michigan Spelling Program, raises a number of questions. The first ^ 
question that may well be asVed is whether the accelerated growth ot Gioi^ 

1 is a quirk of testing, or is indeed real, it seems unlikely that statis* 
tical regression is operating in this case. Campbell and Staley (1969) 
say that this variable is at its minimin operable level within tep and 
bottijn groups that have been foimed on the basis of pretest scores when 
growth is to bo deteiTnined by a post test. Grcop 1, which supposedly 
contained the poorest readers, also had the lowest Tnean spelling score in 
October. Grojp 3, with the highest readers, had the highest mean spelling 
score in October. Admittedly > these pretest scores were not the basis 
for forming the groups; teacSers' estimates of reading ability s^n*cd that 
purpose, the effects are the same. These gains cn the standardized 
test are substantiated by Group I's scores on tcacher-made tests, to be 
reported later. 
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It is surprising that the Iwest readers made the greatest gains 
in spelling, but it is not inexplicable. Ihe modified Michigan Spelling 
Program used by Group 1 places almost no emphasis on auditory discrimination, 
in accordance with research in spelling >hi« 2 h has shcfwn that visual dis- 
crimination and visual memory hav^e the highest correlation with accuracy 
in spelling. (Horn, 1969) Children *dio ha\'^e had poor success with a 
reading program that emphasizes auditory discrimination, such as the 
Houghton Mifflin series used in first and second grades, may yet achieve 
success with a spelling program strongly oriented to visual perception. 

The self-pacing feature of the experimental program is especially 
beneficial to pupils at either extreme of the achievement continuvan. Even 
slower learning children could see a posit ivT relationship between effort 
and progress. Moreover, the short list of werds in each packet produced 
short-term goals and resulted in a review test ev^ery tw^o to fair days. 
Moreover, the self-pacing feature made it iinpossible for children in the 
experimental group to experience failure. Even though they had to achieve 
one hundred per cent accuracy on one packet before proceeding to another, 
no one was expected to be at a certain point by a certain time. Tnus no 
one was ever behind. Ihere were no top and bottaa groups. There were no 
charts to reveal to others the number of words mastered by individuals. 

Of course, children seemed to sense their relative class standing and to 
choose their own rivals. But any competition that resulted w^s child- 
directed, not teacher-directed, a difference of great importance. 



fhimber^ of Words Studied by Four Classes 

Because of the different approaches taken in each class, the 
number of words studied varir/. In Group 1, two thirds of the pupils 
studied 185 words or more. Since the slowest pupil st'xiied as few as 91 
voids in this self-pacing approach, and the four fastest children reached 
209, the mean nunber studied was 173; the median, 185. Group 2 studied 
212 words and made a mean gain of 8 months on the Stanford spelling score. 
Group 3 studied a base list of 230 words; nine pupils studied an additional 
38 bojjus words. This class achieved a mean gain of seven months, slightly 
less ."han the av'crage growth expected (eight months). Group 4 also 
achieved seven months^ growth in the eight months from October to May, but 
their base list was 106, though eleven pupils, or half the class, studied 
an additional hundred words. Thus, the average mr^ber of w-ords studied 
by Gimip 1 was less than that of Groups 2 and 3 arid less than the number 
(206) studied by half the pupils in Group 4. Vet the moat gain for Groiip 
1 was one year, seven months. Thus there seems to be little relationship 
between number of words studied and amount of mean gain on a standardized 
spelling test. 



Conparieon of Scores on Review Teste 

Hof well did pupils in each class retain the spelling of wxjrds 
they had studied during the >-03 r? A for tv-word review test w-as coirposod 
for each class by random selection from the pool of words sitjdiod in each 
grcxip. number of v^ords on each master list was divided by 40 to 
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determine the intervals t^sed in selecting the words.) Each of the four 
tests was administered by a different graduate student in two 20 -word 
segments cm successive days. 



TABLE 4 

SCOTX3S on Forty- Word Review Tests 



Group 


Niean 

No. Right 


Mean 

Percent 


r 

Total No. Woids 
Estiifiated as Leamet 


1 


34.6 


86. S 


160 


(185) 


2 


28.2 


70.5 


149 


(212} 


3 


29.1 


72.8 


167 


(250) 


4 


32.6 


81.5 


86 


(106} 



^Extrapolated Ly applying per cent correct on 40 words to total pool -- 
the figure in parentheses. 



Table 4 shea's that the Etporimental Greup maintained its lead 
on the teacher*made review test as it oid on the standardized test. The 
mean score for Group 1 wls 86.54, If points higher than Group 2 and 15.7 
percentage points higher than Group 3. The higher mean score for Group 
4 (ftl.51) may be attributed to the review lessons held e\*ery five weeks 
and the general review conducted in April for this class, 

An estimate of the mean total w^ords learned by each class is 
reported in the last colunn of Table 4. This estimate was derived by 
applying the percentage achieved by each gixmp on the 40 -word review 
test to the total number of words studied by the whole class (exclusive 
of bonus words). Because Group 3 studied the largest total number, its 
estimated number of mean v.^ords learned is highest even thou;h this group 
scored lowest on the review test and on the standardized test. This 
estimate is just that: a guess at the average nunber of words learned 

by the class as a wiiole. It is not an estimate of ability to spell, or 
an indication of what Hanna and Hanna (1965) describe as "true spelling 
power." The standardized test from the Stanford AchieveTiKnt Battery is 
a better measure, A still further rx?asure of spelling power was devised 
for this study. 
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Comparieon of Spelling Power Scores 

SpelLing power enables one to spell words nev^er actually studied 
in a forr/ial program. It is, of course, '.he ultimate goal of all spelling 
instruct icn. To determine an indicatiori of spellii g power for each group, 
a 20-vvord saiqile from each 4C*word test was given lo each of the other 
groups. ITie saiiple was made up of the 20 words most frequently misspelled 
by the group thiat took the 40 -word test. Grcxip 1 was given three 20-word 
tests, each selected from the 40-word tests given to Giuups 2, 3, and 4. 
The other three groups were tested in the same manner, lie results are 
reported in Table 5. 



T/\BLE 5 

Mean Number of 'DifficuU’’ Words frau Ollier Groups 
Revi^^w Tests Spelled Correctly (out of 60) 



! ^ 1 

Group 


1 

Group 1 
Words 


Groflip 2 
Words 


Group 3 
Words 


Gi oup 4 
Words 


Total 

y.ear. 


1 




9 (S) 


12 (14) 


13 (5) 


34 (24) 


2 


10 (6) 




10 (4) 


12 (.9) 


22 (19) 


3 


9 (11) 


11 (S) 




12 (7) 


52 (23) 


4 


8 (1) 


3 (1) 


8 .'3) 




24 (S'* 1 



N.B. Figures in parentheses show riimber of ’'studied" words on each list. 



It should be noted that not all the words among the 60 was really 
'YieV for each group. Of the 60 words on the three tests taken by Group 
1, 24 appeared on the master list selected for study for this experimental 
group. For Group 2, the nuriber cf lords already studied was 19; for Group 
3, 23; and for Group 4, 5. The nunbers in parentheses in Table 5 show that 
Group 1, for example, had probably studied 14 of the 20 words fron the 
Grcxip 3 list. (Of course, because of the self-pacinq feature of the program 
used by Group 1, it is possible that not all pi)ils had studied all 14 
woio^. It should be remciiibered, too, that both Groups 1 and 3 used the 
Dolch List.) 

The figures in Table 5 suggest that Grcxip 4 exhiibited the greatest 
amomt of spelling powier (as measured by this crude test) «!ince these 

spelled correctly an average of 24 wr Is out of 60, and only 5 of 
these 60 had been previously studied. Although Gtoltj 1 ha;3 the highest 
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mean from the three tests (54 out of a possible 60}, Group 3 is 
close behind. The group with the least spelling power is Group 2, which 
had a total rxajx of 22 words, but 19 out of the 60 had been previously 
studied. 



Diecuceicm 

Even though three of the classTOcmis were ccaisidered cwitrol groups 
in this study, the teachers' interest in spelling was probably higher in 
all four classes than it w'ould have been had no experiment taken place. 
Hence, it is not surprising that all four classes moved frcn a iiiean re- 
tardation of approximately six montfis to a mean grade score in May of 2.7. 
It seems likely, too, that the Hawthorne Effect is reflected in the 
decidedly superior gains made by the experimental group. £Xjt gain on 
the standardized test was corroborated by this group's performance on the 
40‘wr?rd review test and on test of ’’difficult” words fran the other 
groups' lists. Tt seems fair to asstcfie that the children in Group 1, vdiO 
had had the lowest scores on the standardized spelling test in Ckctober, 
did indeed become better spellers. It seems fair, also, to attribute this 
jrofrth in large part to the effectiveness of the nodifi^ Michigan Spelling 
Program. 
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LISTENING AND LISTENING-READING 
AT TVO RATES OF PRESENTATION 
BY FIFTH GRADE PUPILS'^ 



by R. A. Braland 



Listening, as a comuunication skill, hts been a concern of edu- 
cators for several years. Results from studies by Markgraf (1966) and 
Wilt (Duker, 1966) indicate tliat more than half of all classroom activities 
involve listening. Yet studies of how to maximize the listening efficiency 
of students are few in number by conparison to those assessing the status 
of listening skills. 

Reviews of research of listening and reading in the intermediate 
grades, including those of Caughran (1953) and Hppleman (1958), seem to 
sLpport the conclusion that listening ^nerally is more efficient tlian 
reading for students in grades four, five and six. Yet teachers ofi:en 
state that ei’en their most able stuiMits are poor listeners when the 
desired outcomes of instruction are learning and retaining facts and 
concepts . 

Research by Cau^^ran (1953), Shiith (1959), and Crippen (1968) 
demonstrates tha\ elementary school stuients performed better cn conpre- 
henslon tasks vd>en presented learning materials simultaneously through 
listening and reading than through either mode alone. 

Studies by hood (1965) and Woodcock and Clark (1968) shev that 
for most children of this ar,a there is little loss of comprehension when 
information is presented at nearly twice the nonnal speaking race. . . 
two advantages may accrue to many learners when they are presented 
spoken information at higJier than normal speech rates: (1) the obvious 
advantage of more infcrination transmitted per uiit of time; and (2) the 
side effect of increased attention \o the information as a result of its 
being presented at a rate nearer to the learner’s processing capability. 
(Woodco'Jc and Clark, 1968, p. 271) 

The general process of changing rate of prese’^tation without 
changing pitch is known as (time) conpressed speech. It is done vdth a 
oonmercially available speech cerpressor which electro-mechanlcally remcnes 
segments of soind from a recorded message. The u\its removed are smaller 
than the shortest phoneme in thglish. By adjusting the length of the 
segment and the distance between segments, speech can be "conpressed" to 
any rate without changing the speaker’s intonation or pitch. 

^Richard A. Bixiland- '1 Istening and Listening-Reading at Two Rates of 
Presentation by Fifth Grade Pipils." Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Syracuse University, 1970. 
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Listening-learning stations are becoming veiy widely used in 
“classrooms. Students, independently or in small groups, receive tape 
recorded instruction through headsets while listening or listening and 
viewing a film, filmstrips, slides, pictures, or wTitten material. 

In this study the investigator has taken a possible use of such 
listening- learning centers and modified it to test efficient" in learning 
through listening. 




Purposes 

This investigation has three major purposes, the first of which is 
to determine and ccfmpare the informatics gain of children in selected fifth 
grade classes vdien presented twenty passages at two rates of speed, normal 
and con^jressed, and with two modes of presentation, listening and simul- 
taneosis listening and reading. (The coiipression ratio used in this study 
w^ a constant 36% or from 178 to 275 wpm) . 

The second purpose is to corpare information gains under each of 
the four experimental conditions for each of three IQ levels. 

The third purpose is to explore the influence of training on 
standardized silent reading and listening tests. 

A review of the pertinent research (omitted in this report) led 
to the following generalizations: 

1. When information is presented orally tn children which is too 
difficult to readily comprehend, or when it is presented at too high a 
rate, the ability to learn and retain that information is greatly lessened. 

2. When information is presented both orally aaid visually, the 
learner can choo'^e the mode most efficient for him, or if he both listens 
and reads the reduidancy may be reinforcing, Tor other than easy-to- 
leam informaticn, this bimodal p*^sentation s^ms to be of greater 
advantage than taking in infomation through either listening or ixjading 
alone. 



3, Listening to informat iwi presented at normal rates of 125 to 
175 words per minute may be v^ry tedio' s for many children uiless tht 
infomation is difficult or iiiless it has great novelty, or unless the 
motivation ?s high. Nfost children seem to be able to process information 
presented et higher rales. 

4, For most elementary school children there is a slight . i^i 
learning and retention efficiency from normai speaking rates up to a 
presentation rate of about. 275 words per minute. At this point conpre- 
hension setims to drop sharply. 

From these conclusions it is hypothesized that in the present 
study, children who listen to information presented at normal rates while 
they also j'ead the same information will demonstrate greatei learning and 
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retention than Kill children who only listen to the stories. These 
differences vdll Be reflected in both daily coupreh^msion tests ?nd the 
tests of information retentioii. 

Children vdio listen and those who simultaneously listen and read 
when presented info rraa Lion under the compressed speech condition will 
perfctm equally on both daily comprehension tests and the tests of iufoma- 
tion retention. 



Three fifth grade classes (the entire fifth grade population of 
117 students) from eadj of two elementary schools in the East Syracuse- 
Minoa school district sem^ed as experimental treatrvent groups. The 
students are predomiriartly Caucasian frc«i families described as working 
class. 

All students ^re administered the Pealody Pioture Vocabulary 
Teat, Form A, by experienced examiners. From tfie results of this test 
students were groir^ into three IQ ability levels- -high ability, average 
ability, and lew abi lity--with one third of the subjects within each 
school in e.Ji ability group. The reason for this preliminary grouping was 
so effects of the experimental treatments could be catpared by performance 
levels on a non-reading verbal assessinent. Results of Uvii study can then 
be corpared vdth outcomes of other similar studies. 

Next, using a table of random numbers, students of the high 
ability groups were assigned in equal numbers to each of four treatment 
groups. Students in the average and lew ability groups were assigned 
to treatments in the same manner. Using analysis of variimce techniques, 

IQ differences Vsere feund only between ability levels. There were no 
differences fond between treatment groups or interaction effects. On 
this one dimension, randonization seems to have equalized the treatment 
grcxips. Kfean IQ's at the low, average and high ability* levels are 87, 

100, and 120 respectively. 



LiBiening-only/i;oxvkil rate treatment groups listened to the recorded 
study lessons during study time. The lessons were presented at a normal 
speech rate of approximately 175 vtpm. 

Eeading^HBtening/Homal rate treatment grcxjps had a written text 
of the study lessons which they were directed to read as they listened 
to the recorded text, as in the Listening-only/Normal rate treatment. 

Lietenxrig-orxly/Cmpreesed raU treatment groups listened to the 
recorded text as in the Llstening-onlyAonnal rate treatment. The message, 
hew’ever, was con^ressed charging the rate of presentation frxam 
approximately 175 wpn to approximately 275 wpn. 

Feeding ^Hetening/Cor^re&eed rate gr<vps simultaneously received 
both the visual and the audio presentation with the recorded speech time 



Pepu lation 



The treatment conditions are as follows: 
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ccripressed 36%. 



l^vocedui^Q 

Tventy stories were selected to accai^any the general fifth grade 
social studies theme of history and geography of Nor^ and South America. 
The stories vere chosen on the basis of difficulty, interest, suitability, 
and the assun^tion that the students '^^ere unfamiliar vrith their extent. 

The twenty stories were tape recorded by an experienced announcer 
in a sound studio with professional equipnent, and normal and cempressed 
recordings were made. Typed scripts of the stories were prepared for the 
simultaneous reading-listening groups. Each story was 1400 to 2100 words 
in length and had a readability score in the range of grades 4.6 to 7.0 
with a mean of 6.0 according to the Dale-Chall Formila (1948). 

These stories were Judged b/ the experimenter to be difficult for 
most of the students of this population if they were required to read them. 
Perfomunce on the coiiiprehension subtest of Fom 1# Survey D, of the 
Gates -:4ao0lnitie Reading Teste used as a pretest indicated that the low 
ability groups' mean grade score was 4.6, that of the average ability 
groups was S.l, and the high ability groups scored 5.6 on this measure. 

Parenthetically, it appears that the students in this population 
are not performing in reading as one might expect them to pe.^form. Using 
the formula of Bcxid and TirJ^er (1967, p. 95), the estimated reading 
ability should approximate (years in school X IQ) + 1.0. Applying this 
formula, the expected reading grade score for the low ability grewps 
would be 4.9; for the average ability groups, 5.S; and the high ability 
groups, 6.S. It appears that this population has not made expected reading 
grow^. 



Tests 

Compiehersion tests were constructed for use with each of the 
daily stories and as unit tests. All items offered four choices. The 
tests included literal, interpretive, and main idea questions, but most 
of the questiens depended on recall of infoi .nation. The daily tests 
consisted of ten questions designed to measure recall, 

A 30* item Fve Inf emotion Test was given before the experimental 
period to test for knowledge of information. This same test was administered 
again six weeks after tho experimental period as a Delayed JnfcrtDation 
Test, 



Other tests were constructed to measure knwledge and retention 
of content, Two 20- item tests were admin istei*ed after days ten and twenty 
These tests were measures of information contained in lessons 1 to 10 and 
11 to 20. They were termed Mid Test and Post Test. All experimenter- 
constnicted tests of information {daily, pre, post, and delayed) were read 
to the childre,*) as they read them. This procedure an attempt to 
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reioove the effects of varying readirg ability. 

In addition to the Peabcdy Picture Vocabulary Test^ the folloudng 
pretests were administered: (1) Form IM, Survey D, of the Gates -MacGinitie 

Heading Teste. All four subtests C^te and Accuracy, Voc^ulary, ajid 
Ccraprehension) were used to measure silent reading abilities. Fom 2M, 
Surv^ey D, was used as a post test imnediately following the ex^rimental 
period, (2) ffTEP: Listening^ Form 4A. lliis test measures plain-sense 
listening coirprehension , interpretation, and evaluation and application. 
Form 4B was used as a post test. 



Daily Procedures 

At a specified time in the morning students in the treatnent 
group classes left their regular self-contained classroom and went to 
their listening period class. In each of these classes there were 
approximately equal numbers of students from the high ability, average 
ability and low ability groups. TVd experimental groups were randomly 
assigned to each teaching class so that it had within it equal numbers 
of students in treatments Listening/Normal and Reading-Listening/Norraal 
or Listening/Corpressed and Reading-Listening/Cornpressed. Each school 
had at least one class of each experir.iental grouping arrangement. Students 
were seated so that each treatment group was independent of the ether. 

Some students from each group were assigned to pass cut headsets 
and set up jack-boxes for plugging them in. Others readied the tape 
recorder and distributed paper materials. This process took about five 
minutes. 

The teacher then introduced the Story for the day, briefly 
defined the selected vocabulary, and provided a purpose for listening. 

The lesson plan was prepared by the experimenter and was adhered to by 
all six participating teachers. 

The tape recorder was then turned on and the children first heard 
a short series of statements from which they could adjust the volume of 
their headsets. A direction was given that the students in the simultaneous 
reading and listening group were to read as they listened. Then they 
listened or read and listened to the story and took the comprehension 
test. 



The listening time for the daily stories varied. For the nonnal 
speed groups the listening time was between 8 minutes, 42 seconds and 
14 minutes, 31 seconds averaging about 12 minutes. The listening time 
for the compressed speech groups varied from 6 minutes, 31 seconds to 10 
minutes, 5 seconds, averaging about 9 minutes. 

All students listened to the comprehension test as they read it. 
This was done to ra.iove the effects of varying reading abilities. As 
soon as the story ended students turned over the test which had been placed 
face dov^Ti on their desks and marked their responses to the questions as 
the announcer read the questions to them. Tests v«re then exchanged by the 
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students and corrected with the teacher reading the correct fJls^vers. The 
percent correct w&s theii entered by each student on his own bar gri^h. 

All equipj*5nt and materials were then put away and students 
returned to their regular classrooms. The entire procedure took less than 
thirty minutes eadi day. 



Eesults 

Ihe statistical model employed in this investigation was a four- 
way analysis of variance vdth a factorial design for repeated me:'.sures 
(Kirk, 1968, bPR-pru, q split plot. pp. 294-29^j. Planned conparisons 
and Sheffi post hoc comparisons were also used (Mays, 1963, pp. 474-487). 

Results Viill be discussed in answer to t}\e following questions: 

Question 1. hhat effects, if any, did each of the two rates and 
two modes of presentation have upon knowledge gained by fifth grade 
students as determined by differences between pre and post test experimental 
measures of content knowledge? Are these differences, if any, consistent 
across three ability levels? 

Ihe sources for the data used to answer this que:5tiou are the 
experimenter- constructed Mid, Post, and Delayed Infoi\nation Tests. 

Tills question will be answered by posing and answering twu 
subquestions. 

fQueetio>x la. Are there peiformance differences for the entire 
treatment population between rates of presentation groijps and modes of 
presentation groipis? 

Figure 1 is used here to illustrate this discussion. It shouH 
be pointed out that for the entire treatment population there were 
differences between the four tests. The infbmation effects on the 
analysis of variance shew these differences to be statistically different 
at the .01 level. Planned conparisons show these sigrdficant differences 
to bf: between pre and mid tests, and post and delayed tests. There 
were nearly identical peiformance levels belwen mid and post, and post 
and delayed tests. Post hoc conpariscxis show* significant differences 
between the pre and delayed tests at the .01 le\el, but no statistical 
differences between post and delayed tests at the .01 level. 

Between normal and compressed rates of presentation groups, 
considering all four tests, u*»fire were no significant differerces. Per- 
formance on the pre, mid and delayed tests showed so little difference 
between treatment means that it outweighed the difference foind on the 
post test. 



o 
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There was, however, a significant rate X tests interaction at 
the .01 level indicating test-to-test differences. Between the mid and 
post test there was continued growth for the conpressed rate groups and a 
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slight performance decrease for the normal rate groups that would account 
for the significant interaction* For the compressed rate groins there 
appears to be a leaming-to- learn phenomenon on the first ten daily 
lessons which seems, by coTiparison, to have stimulated increased grovrth 
on the post test covering the second ten days of treatment. This 
advantage was clearly lost on the delayed test gi\en six weeks after the 
instructional period* 

The differences between listening and reading -listening modes of 
presentation are shewn to be significant on the between blocks analysis 
of variance at the *05 level. Inspection of Figure 1 shows that perfor- 
mance means on ihe mid, post, and delayed tests were different and 
consistent. There was very little difference on pre test mean perfomance. 

\ It appears that the tw’o mode groups for tJie entire treatment 

population were nearly the same on pre test performance. The effects 
of daily instnjction clearly favored tJie simultaneous reading-listening 
groups* This difference was maintained for six v?eeks after the experi- 
mental pciiod* 

i Non-significant F- ratios on rate X mode and rate X mode X tests 

interaction uidicate rate effects are consistent across both modes and the 
node effects are consistent across both rates of presentation* The effects 
of the treatments an perfoimance from high to low appear to be reading- 
iistening/compressed. reading-listening/normal, listeiiing/corpresscd, 

1 i stening/ normal . 

Queetion lb. Are these effects COTisistent across three ability 

levels? 

’ Inspection of Figure 1 shows that the findings for the whole 

j population are generally the same at e*Ach of the three ability levels. 

I For all four treatment groups the F-ratio for ability is statistically 

I sij;i:fi. ant at the .01 level. Planned comparisons show that for the total 
population o\nr the sunmed tests, the hioh ability group demonstrated a 
higher performance lewl than did the low ability group. This mean 
' difference is significant at the .01 level. There were no ^fferences on 

i the first ten daily lessons, which seem to have stimulated increased 

gre^th on the post test covering the s'^cond ten days of treatment. This 
advantage was clearly lost on the delated test giwn six weeks after the 
instructional period. 

The differences between listening^only and reading-listening modes 
of presentation were found to be significant at the .05 level. Inspection 
! of Figure 1 show; that performance means on the mid, pos^:, and delayed 

i tests were different and consistent. There was ve^ little difference 

on pre test mean performance. Heaver, the significantly different and 
consistent perfonnance on the mid, post, and delayed tests outweighed any 
pre to mid test performance change. 

It appears that the two mode groups for the entire treatment 
population were nearly the same on pre test performance. The effects of 
daily instnxtion clearly favored the simultaneous reading- listening grovips. 
Ibis difference was maintained for six weeks after the experimental period 
^ as shown by delayed test performance.^^ 
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Non-signiiicant F- ratios on the rate X JBode and rate X mode X 
tests interaction indicate rate effects are consistent across both mod^s 
and the modes across both ccm^ressed rates of presentation groups. Per- 
formance on the pre, mid, nd delayed t^sts shewed so little difference 
between treatsi it means that it outweighed the difference found on the post 
test. 



A significajit rate X test interaction indicates test-to-test 
differences. Between the mid and the post test there was continued growth 
for the con^^resseci rate groups and a slight performance decrease for the 
nomal rate grovq>s that would account for the significant interaction. 

For the compressed rate groups there appears to be a leaming-to-leam 
phenoraenm found between the average and low ability groips and the average 
and high ability groups. The non -sign if leant rate X ability, mode X 
ability, and rate X mode X ability interactions indicate that the p :ttem 
found within ability levels is consistent across modes, rates, and their 
interaction. 

There was also an ability X tests interaction, significant at 
the .01 level, indicating differences by abilities between specific tests 
of htcwledge of content. These differences can best be examined in 
Figure 1 by comparing treatment group performance between each ability 
level. 



For the low ability level the normal rate groups were superior to 
the caressed rate groups on »^he pre test. This difference was lost on 
the mid and post tests. There was a nearly identical spread betw'een meais 
on the pre and delayed tests (which was the same test); however, the 
positions between normal and caiipressed groups reversed themselves. 

Between low ability listening and readiix^-listening mode groups, 
the bimodal condition see*rs clearly to be superior to ^hat of listening - 
alone on tests of knowledge and retent icn of content. 

For the average ability level the conpressed rate groups shewed 
a continucus growth pattern from the mid to tlie post test vhich may indi- 
cate a learning- to -learn phenomenon over the first ten lessons. Ihis 
gain was only partially lost on the delayed infoiTnatloo test. The mode 
differences shw great gain for the listening group from the pre to the 
mid test which was diminished on the post test, >diile the reading- 
listening group shewed a continuous but slower growth rate from pre to 
post test. The group diffciences were lost on the delayed test. 

For the high ability l,'»-el, the compressed groups demonstrated a 
fairly steady grewrth pattern from the pre to the post test which dropped 
sharply cn the delayed test. This may reflect lower performance ovei the 
first ten daily lessons. The modal cciparlscm shevs a steady growtij rate 
from pre to post test which is greater for the reading- listening groups* 
This advantage seems to be lost on the delayed test. 

For the low ability level the effects of the treatments on per- 
formance from high to low seem to be reading -listening/normal, readii*.^ 
listening/ccrpressed, listening/normal, listening /conpressed. The clear 
advantage Is for the reading-listening mode. For the average and high 
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Figure 1. Conpaxiscn of Groijp Mean Percentages on Pre, Mid, Post and Delayed Unit Tests 
Mid ?o»t Delay Pre Mid Post Delay Pre Mid Post Delay Pye Mid Post Del 
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Figure 2. Coniparison of Daily Coniprehension Test Scores by Quarters 
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ability levels the effects of the treatments on performance from hirh to 
low appear .to be reading-listening/coripressed^ reading-listening/noninal, 
listening/corapressed, and listening/noniial . It appears that the canpressed 
rate and the reading -listening Jnode have definite advantages on tests of 
content. This advantage is hot extended to the delayed test of retention. 

Question 2. What effects, if any, did each of the tv.'o rates and 
two JTK)des of presentation ha\'te upon daily performajice of fifth gradt students 
on caoprehension quizzes over t^^enty lessens? Are these differences, if 
any, consistent across three ability levels? 

The sCTJTces of data used to insv.'er this question are the experi- 
menter-constructed comprehension tests adninistered as part of each daily 
lesson. Each test had ten questions with fctir ansv^'er choices. In ordei 
to facilitate discussion and illustration, the days ha\ne been pooled into 
four blocks Days 1-5, 6-10, 11- IS, and lfc-20 are referred to as quarters, 
Ql, Q2, Q3, and Q4, respectively. The analysis of variance used which 
is sensitive enough to take in each day does not make these distinctions. 
Figuie 2 is rued to illustrate this discjission. 

Question 2c. Are there performance differences tor the entire 
treatment population between rates of presentation groups and inodes of 
presentation gro’^os? 

Tt.e analysis of vaIi.^Jlce performed show’s that across twenty 
days there is a significant K-ratio at the .01 level, lor the entire 
treatment populati(x^ there were significant differences between days. To 
see if there was consistent and significant directional change over time 
the days were grouped by quarterly blocks and mean block ccqparisons 
were made using post hoc snalysis. >!o significant differences were found 
between any two blocks indicating that the mean differences over days 
were within blocks rather than between blocks. The changes do not appear 
to be consistent over the twenty da> span, indicating no significant 
grwth foi the entire popilation. 



For the entire treatnent p^lation the effects of two rates and 
two ra^es of population can be examiiied in Figure 2. (TSie total popula- 
tion is graphed on the extreine right portion.) 



In the analysis of variance a very low F- ratio of 0.761 for rate 
; dicates that ov'er twenty days there were very little mean differences 
ir, perfonaance between the normal and cop^^ressed groups. The rate X days 
>teracticn indicates that there were treatment differences beWeen days. 
Ihis beaxies relatively unijq>ortant, however, when considering the overall 
effects of a treatment. For this population, the performance levels were 
statistically the same for the two rate groups. 



To discuss differences between the listening-only and reading- 
listening modes of presentation for the entire populatiwi reference is 
again made to the analysis of variance. Ari F-ratio of 21.174, significant 
at the .01 level, indicates that across twenty daily lessons there were 
greater effects from the reading-listening mode of presentation cornpared 
to tJie listening- only presentation. A rr>ode X day .interaction P-ratio of 
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less than 1.00 shows that the modal presentaticni differences were also 
consistent between days. The visual representation of thi‘, su^tement 
clearly shows these differences (lower portion, Figure 2). 

It appears that for the entire treatment population, compressed 
rate of presentation is slightly superior to the normal rate only in the 
last two quarters (ten daily lessons). The average readability scores for 
the last .two quarters were lower than for the first two quarters (Table 5). 
This may indicate that compressed speech is more effective on easier 
passages. The reading-listening mode of presentation is tmquestionably 
superior to the listening-only mode over the entire treatment period. 

Question Zb. Are these differences consistent across three 
ability levels ? 

For the sunned treatment groups over all days there ari significant 
differences between ability levels. This is shown by F-ratios, significant 
at the ,01 level, in the analysis of variance. Using planned comparisons, 
it was found that the differences are between high and low ability groups 
and not between the low and tlie average or the average and the high ability 
groups. 



For the low ability groups it appears that the normal rate produced 
superior results ovtv the compressed rate, and the reading-listening mode 
produced better results than the listening* alone condition. The treatment 
effects from high to low for the low ability level appear to be reading- 
listening/normal, reading- listening/compressed, listening/normal, listening/ 
compressed. 

For the average ability groups, it appears that in three of the 
four quarters the normal rate is superior to the certpressed rate. The great 
fluctuations in Q2 are inexplicable in relation to the performance in 
other ability levels. The oimcxlal presentation shows a more stable growth 
pattern acrqss days corrpared to the listening al^ne condition, which 
resembles the lew ability level in mean score performance in the final two 
quarters. The treatment effects from high to low for the average ability 
level appear to be reading-! istening/conpressed, reading-listening/normal, 
listening/cempressed, 1 istening/normal. 

The high ability groups shew a definite pattern of growth acr The 
treatment pericxl which seems to be characteristic of ability lev^l rather 
than a function of different treatment effects. Like the average ability 
group, tJie compres'^ed rate condition appears superior to the noimal rate 
and the reading-listening mode seems markedly superior to the listening- 
only mode. For the high ability groups, the treatment effects from high 
to low appear to be reading- listening/compressed, reading- listening/normal, 
listening/coqpressed, and reading-) istening/ncrmal. 

It appears that there w^re differences between ability levels by 
rate conditio^is despite the non- significant interaction F-ratios, The 
superiority of the coirpressed to the normal rate conditions in the average 
ability blocks (except Q5) and the high ability blocks seems to have out- 
w’eighcd the superiority of the normal rate condition in the low ability 
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Question j. What effects, if any, did each of the tw rales and ^ 
two inodes of presentation have on silent reading perfomance (i.e,, speed j 
and accuracy, vocabulary, and comprehension) of fifth grade students? Are ' 
these differences, if any, consistent across three ability levels? ) 

The Gates-UacOinitie Reading Testa, Survey D, Forms IM and 2M were i 
used as pre and post tests. They serve as the sources of irii’ormation for • 
the discussion of this question* Because performances on all subtests ' 
(Rate and Accuracy, Vocabulary, and Comprehension) were similar, they will | 



not be discussed separately. The same analysis of variance techniques • 

used in discussion of previous questions show that the only differences in ! 

performance means were between high and low ability levels. Rate and mode i 

treatments had no statistically significant effects. The significant F- \ 

ratios between pre and post tests (excepting subtest V€*'^abu'^Gry) indicate 
that from the pre to the post test there were statistically significant 
ixa? aaore changes over all abilities and all treatments. Comparison of 
treatment to reference group means indicates further that these changes 
were probably due to something other than treatment effects (i.e. matura- 
tion, practice effect). Finally all raw scores were convert^ to stardard \ 

{ scores (mean 50 and S.D. 10 on standardization population), group means v^ere j 

computed for the present popwlatior, and comparisons were made to Table 10 ; 

of the Gatea^MooGinitie Reading Testa Technical hlaymal (1965), "Values ^ 

for computing minimum significant differences between tw'o standard scores J 

1 for the sane group on two different foims of the same subtest taken at ! 

two different times within th. same grade." 

Again, no significant differences were found on any subtest for tie \ 
entire population, any ability level, or any treatment groups. It appears 
that the treatments had no effects on this slt^'lardized silent reading ; 

test for the vdiole population or any subgroup, r 

Queeticm 4. h'h'Kt effects, if any did each of the tw\) rates and 
two inodes of presentation have on the listening skills of fifth grade 
students? Are these differer.ces, if any, consistent across three ability 
levels? 



The STEP: Listening lest. Forms 4A and 4B were used as pre and 

post tests. They provide the sources of information fox the discussicn of 
this question. 



There vere rccj score losses from the pre test to the post tes"". 

A canpariscn of standard score conversion tables in the adninistrative 
manuals indicates that torrii Bis more difficult than form A, From the 
pre vs post analysis of variance tie raw score losses are not significant 
for the entire populaticxi. 



1 

I 



As CXI all other tests, differences between high and low ability 
levels were found. Kith no significant differences on rate, mode, and 
pre vs post cor^arisons, this and the rate X ability significant interaction 
become relatWely meaningless. 
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It aT>pears that on the listening test the treatments had no 
practical effects the vhole population or for any subgroup. 



CondtuQi’On atd Di-acussion 

This investigation was designed to answer certain cuestions re- 
garding the relative effectiveness of nonnal vs compressed speech on 
listening vs reading- listening as ways of learning and retaining informa- 
tion contained in twenty stories for fifth grade students 6f varying 
abilities. 

Three fifth grade classes in each of two schxjls listened to or 
listened to as they read stories presented at two rates, 178 and 275 V’pm. 

One fourth of the students listejied to the stories at normal speeds; one 
fourth read as they listened at noTTriaJ. speeds; one fourth listened at the 
compressed rate; and one fourth simultaneously read and listened at the 
coppressed rate. Students were randomly assigned to these treatment 
conditions. 

The experijnental procedures took place siinultaneously with regular 
classes in each school dividing up during the listening period and going to 
tleir assigned station In the classroom of their assigned treatnient. Each 
story, along with an introduction and a follow-up conprehension test, was 
presented through headsets connected to a tape recorder. 

Experimenter designed tests of knwledge and retention of content 
of the stories and standardized, silent reading and listening tests were 
used as pre and po.»t test measures of experimental effects. 

In the preceding section of this paper four questions were posed 
and discussed. This final section will contain discussion of three hypo- 
theses which come frer* the purposes stated near the beginning of the paper. 
It will conclude with some general observations. 

Hypotheeis 2. The amount of information leamod will differ 
significantly between tvfatment groups. 

For the entire treatment population this hypothesis was accepted. 
The differences between the two rates of presentation arc not great. They 
do, however, consistently favoi' the performance of the con^ressed groups. 
This was shown on the unit tests and the daily tests. 

This particular group of fifth grade students, under the cuif.ressed 
speech co^ition, performed at least as well as students under normal rate 
conditions with a 361 savings in time. IXiring this experiment the time 
saving was not evident, being lost in student mo\'ement to experbnental 
classrooms, setting up equipment, distributing materials, taking and 
correcting the test for each story, collecting materials and equipment, 
etc. Under non -experimental conditions \%here information may be broad- 
cast to dozens or even hundreds of students, or where many j-*mall grojps 
or indivi^al children may siirply pick up a tape cassette and play it for 
the information contained, this savings in time is r a or practical 



significance. 



To justify the cost of ccanpressed speech recordings three conditions 
nust prevail: (1) the material recorded rust be for semi-peimanent use; 

(2) good quality recordings are being made for normal listening speeds 
anyvay; (3) the recordings will be used continuously by nui^bers of students. 
Conditions (1) and (3) aro jiot so in^rtant if a school system o^ns its 
ovsTi speech compression equipment. 

The finding that children and adults do as well when listening to 
speech compressed to 275 wpm is supported by findings in other studies. 
(Fairbanks, Guttman and Miron, 1957; Foulke and others, 1962; Foulke and 
Sticht, 1967; Foulke, 1968; Woodcock and Clark, 1968; Sticht, 1969-1970). 
Many of these studies found a slight but non- significant decline in com- 
prehension from 175 to 27S wpm, with a sharp decrease in comprehension at 
the latter point. The studies usually report a one-time test with very 
abbreviated or no training. The present study shows that with training, 
over time, slight decrease in comprehension does not occur. In fact, for 
this population there w'as increase. 

Comparison of the listening-only mode to that of reading-listening 
has shcwTi clear statistical differences favoring the reading- listening 
mode across all tests, across all days, and across both rates of presenta- 
tion, This finding is supported by other studies (Caughran, 1953; Snith, 
1959; Jester and Travers, 1966; Crippen, 1968). In these four studies the 
simultaneous readiiig- listening condition was superior to listening-alone 
and to reading- alone. Because the students in this population were 
generally poor readers, (that is, had not made expected progress)^ the 
general conclusion is drawn here that for this population the bimodal 
reading-listening presentation of connected discourse for comprehension 
purposes is more effective than for either rvode clone. 

« 

For most students fitting the general description of those in the 
present study, it appears that in using listening- learning stations or 
other learning situations similar to this which do not offer free discussion, 
the bimodal presentation would be more efficient in terms of conprehension 
of the materials. The findings here have supported either or both of the 
following theoretical positions. Jester and Travers (1966) stated that in 
bimodal presentation individuals will pick up the mode preferred foi re- 
ceiving information. Solley and ILirphey (1960) hypothesize that reception 
of information sintiltaneously througn two sensory channels may result in 
facilitation of strucruring of information and therefore the two channels 
reinforce one another for increased learning over reception through either 
channel alone. 

The concern of Broadbent (1957) and Travers (1964) for confusion 
caused by jamming of the informational processing system due to overload 
seems to find no support, at least for the majority of the students in 
this study. 

Sy]potheei6 2, The amount of information learned will not differ 
significantly in treatme'it by ability group interaction. 
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At the IcfW ability level ccmparisons were made between performance 
of rates of presentation groups on conprehension. On unit and daily tests 
the normal rate groups outperformcxl the conpressed rate groups. This 
finding is generally supported in the study by Woodcock and Clark (1968) . 
The studies are procedurally different enough that only intuitive compari- 
sons can be made. From the Woodcock and Clark study, that of Cropper 
(1969) and the present study, it appears that in the intermediate grades, 
students with lower IQ^s (75-90) would profit more from discourse presented 
at near a nonnal speaking rate of 175 wpm than they would from conpressed 
speech presented at 275 wpn. 

Speech CCTipressed 36% appears to be as good or better than the 
normal rate in the average and high ability levels. The arguments made 
for the entire population Qi)^thesis 1) would be particularly applicable 
to these ability levels. 

The reading- listening groups had higher performance means thai did 
the listening -only groups, lliis was shown to be generally true across all 
ability levels on most unit tests and daily coTiprehension tests. These 
cutccnes are supported in the findings of other studies. 

The conclusion drawn for each ability level is the some as that 
for the entire population: the bimodal reading-listening presentation of 

connected discourse, for corprehension purposes, is more effective than 
the single-mode listening presentation. 

Hypotheais 3. The various treatments will not affect performance 
on standardized silent reading and listening tests to a significant degree. 

This hypothesis mast be accepted for this investigation. Pre-j^st 
differences on the Gatee MaoGinitie Beading Teats and the STBP: 'listening 
Teste show'ed only normal growth, seemingly independent of any treatment 
effects. Because the treatment grcups shov*’ed slight trends toward change 
as compared to the reference gr^s, there is the possibility that with a 
longer treatment period, significant- change might hav^e occurred. 

If specific conprehension skills had been taught and/or a stan- 
dardized silent reading test had beeji chosen that was more similar in 
format to the treatment tests, performance on a test of this nature might 
hav’e been significantly affected. 

On the listening test, the comprehension requi^menls involve 
plain-sense listening conprehension, interpretation, and evaluation ajid 
application. It is not likely that treatments irr/olving corprehension and 
recall of specific material would affect this test in such a short treat- 
ment period, 

The results of this study on silent reading and listening are 
generally supported by other stxidies in liste ing O^fersen, 1962; 
Hollingsworth, 1964-1965; Reeves, 1955; hsloy, 1968). They also feund no 
effects of daily listening lessons on standardized listening and, in sane 
studies, reading tests. 
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GensKtl Cbaervaticns, E^ior to this study purposes and procedures 
were explained to teachers with students involved. Participation was on a 
voluntary basis. In a series of final planning meetin;{s, the teachers 
offered many helpf l suggestions for implementing the :itudy. 

Teachers were aware of the possibility of extraneous variables 
and made efforts to control them. They followed the outlined procedures 
rigorously. Students appeared to enjoy the daily procedure and the stories. 
Consequently, the teachers did also. Most ccnxnented flora time to time on 
the desirability of the "quiet half hour'’, hhen the experiment ended i 
four of the six teachers spontaneously and independently expressed their 
regret. 



They also coanented on the desirability of ushig the reading- 
listening technique if a variety and great niiiriber of taj)es could be made 
available for use within the existing curriculicn. They expressed no 
preferen^ for compressed or normal rate tapes, but did agree that the time 
saving with compressed rates might be significant. 

There were no discipline problems connected with this study. 
Students known for deviant classroom behavior shov^^ed none of it. There 
seemed to be something critical about being part of an ejcperiment, having 
one's own headset, and listening to something iriportant and interesting. 
Students enjoyed graphing tue comprehension test results each day. 

Many of those in the listening -only groups seems! to have nothing 
to do with their hamds or eyes. They toyed with pencils, dooiled chi the 
backs of tests, and were distracted by objects Eind movemcmts within the 
room. How’ever, sane students in these groups cradled their head in their 
arms rather than be distracted. Compared to the reading- listening groups, 
task concentraticm appeared to be difficult to achieve. 

Students in the reading- listening grouj*s had sonething to do with 
their hands and eyes, and they showed none of tie bodily movenent which 
accompanied the liste.iing-only presentation. It appeared that nearly all 
of these students fo■i.lc^.’ed their scripts as the aj^.ouncei read. There 
was a uniform turning o^ pages. A few students described as ^>oor w’ei., 
lost sorne of the time. Tnere sealed to be no gieater prcportlon of these 
students in either of the rate groups. Four students, a^ain academically 
identified as low-average to low, often covert'd their eyes and did not 
follow their scripts. This condition \fzs not restricted to either par- 
ticular rate group, bhen interviewed these students ahrxrst tDaninwusly 
agreed that they prefeiTcd to listen and they disliked the read^iig part of 
the presentation. For some children, apparently the bimodal presentation 
may be annoying; or they may *«^quire more training in using this process 
to allow them to "read" without the usual discomfoit. 

The results of this investigation have practical as well as 
statis' ical significance. The teachers and almost all the students seem 
to feel that bimcKial presentation of infomation has merit. Compressed 
speech, although not obviously an aid to compich?nsicHi, appears to have 
practical value in terms of econary of time. Th? proc^ures investigated 
hold premise for improving the effectiveness cf (>lementary saiOOl classroom 
teaching techniques. 
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